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IT’S ONLY HUMAN 


to gloss over your writing weaknesses. Most writers do. 
But it’s cold comfort when your writing keeps missing 
the target. If something is causing your work to fail, 
ignoring the cause of failure won’t help. But an honest, 
unbiased professional look at your problem will help— 
often amazingly. 


I have worked very closely with hundreds of writers, 
shared their problems, secrets, frustrations and success. 
I have seen that those who improve fastest develop a 
realistic attitude towards their work. When a manuscript 
bounces they don’t whine. Instead they ask, What did 
I do wrong? They don’t seek protective coloration with 
other unsuccessful writers, but face up to facts and act 


on them. And they are, not surprisingly, rewarded with 
success. 





_ Think it over. Can you afford to work without professional help? Our help 
brings results—in understanding one’s abilities, in orientation in the writing world, 
in improved writing technique and literary style, in knowledge of market needs, 
and in sales. Nearly 400 “thank you” letters have commended us for our fairness, 
frankness and friendliness in dealing with new writers. 

So why flounder in indecision, if you can afford our modest fees? We are a 
full-time literary service with experience in all categories: short stories, articles, 
books, scripts and plays. We do not flatter incompetents for the sake of fees, but 
we do encourage good writers with any promising project, and with specific help, 
not generalities. 

If you have a writing or marketing problem, I would be happy to hear from 
you soon. I will give you straight answers and whatever help you may need. 





HERE IS HOW WE WORK 


(1) WHEN YOU SUBMIT | will personally read your manuscript and promptly report on it with 
an honest evaluation. If you send along a letter about yourself, your background, interests 
and goals, | will be able to appraise your manuscripts in proper relationship to these factors. 

(2) THE NEXT STEP depends upon your manuscript. If it is ready for market, my associates and 
I will begin immediate submissions. If it is not market-ready | will make revision suggestions 
or, if you prefer, will offer editorial or revision help for a clearly stated fee. We have no 
hidden costs of any sort. 

(3) ONCE OUT TO MARKET we will keep accurate, up-to-date records and will apply any current 
market news towards finding you your most likely markets. 


(4) IF WE SELL, we will refund your handling fee, take 10% commission, and represent your 
other work of similar type without fee. We have sold to more than 100 markets, including 
more than 30 royalty book publishers. We do not offer courses or books, nor do we submit 
to subsidy publishers. 











RATES: Just $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words, $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter, $10.00 
for teleplays, $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all costs 
of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write to me about your recent sales for straight commission handling. 


Lambert Wilson Associates 


8 EAST 10th STREET ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Anthology of Contemporary Young 
American Poets 


Dear Editor: 


The editors of THe Literary Review announce 
plans for a special number featuring the work of 
American poets forty years of age or under. The 
number will appear in late 1962. Manuscripts 
may be submitted until January 1, 1962. 

The editorial board of THe Literary REVIEW 


will select the poems to be included. Equal con- 


sideration will be given to poems in any form and 
regardless of length. There is no payment for 
manuscripts, but publication in the Review as- 
sures a wide and sympathetic audience. The com- 
pilation of the anthology is under the direction 
of the young American poet, Albert Herzing, a 
member of Tue Literary Review editorial 
board, Manuscripts should be addressed to: 


The Literary Review 
Attention: Albert Herzing 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 
Teaneck, New Jersey. 


Stringing Along With Writing 
Dear Editor: 


As a fellow correspondent, I thoroughly en- 
joyed the article, “Stringing Along With Writing,” 
by Sharon Bergman in the May WD. 

I have been local correspondent for weekly news- 
papers in two nearby towns for several years, and 
thought the difficulties involved were strictly my 
own, until I read her article, which, almost word 
for word, applies to me. One difference is that my 
newspapers measure my news, thus relieving me 
of that chore, the other is that I am paid even less 
than ten cents per inch. However, it is interesting 
work, and people are very co-operative in giving 
me news, and for that reason I continue to write, 
regardless of the low pay. 


Dorotuy E. RutH Hoy 
Sawyer, N. D. 


QUICKLY SELLS 
ARTICLE FOR $250 


"The N.1.A. Course is the surest road 
to writing success. The instructive 
criticism of my N.I.A. lessons lead 
me to profitable authorship quickly. 
News stories have brought me $15 
and $25. But my best sale to date is 
the article | sold to a national maga- 
zine for $250.''"—Walter Reisner, Loves 
Lane, Wynnewood, Pa. 


Why Can't YOU Write 
FOR PROFIT ? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the “germ” of writing 

S in them never get started. Some simply suffer 

from inertia. Others question their own ability 

to become professional writers. Often they hold 

back because of a mistaken idea that all published 
writers are gifted with a rare genius. 

Few, indeed, are aware that editors everywhere 
constantly seek fresh, new talent to write the great 
bulk of commercial work turned out daily. That’s 
why so-called “unknowns,” find a ready market for 
their material. 

Men and women, like yourself, write most of the 
fiction, advertising copy, TV and radio scripts you 
see and hear and countless articles on business, cur- 
rent events, social matters, hobbies, travel, local, 
club and church activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every day 
thousands of checks for $25, $50, $100, and much 
more go out to writers, many of them N.I.A. 
trained, whose latent abilities were perhaps no 
greater than yours. 


Learn and Earn by Writing 


There is only one way to learn writing—by writing! That 
is why Newspaper Institute of America bases its writing 
instructions on the training method that turns out more suc- 
cessful authors than any other experience. It keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time, upon actual 
assignments. You learn to observe, to dramatize, to write 
fully from life, not merely from your imagination or by 
studying the individual styles of model authors. 

Your work is analyzed constructively by professional writer- 
editors. They help to clarify your own_ distinctive style. 
Writing soon becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as 
you gain the ‘‘professional’’ touch. With this expert guid- 
ance, many N.I.A. students sell material easily written in 


sparetime early in their training, often with their first assign- 
ments. 


Free Writing Aptitude Test 

Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will analyze your natu- 
ral powers of observation and dramatic instinct. You’ll enjoy 
taking this test. There is no cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon below, today. No salesman will call. All com- 
munication is by mail. Newspaper Institute of America, 

One Park Avenue, New York 16. N. Y. (Founded 1925) 

(Lic. by N State Dept.of Educa.) (App’d for Rehab. 

Training by U. S. Veteran’s Admin. ). 

MAIL COUPON NO’ (eeeceeseesrescssam 
WRITERS INSTITUTE DIVISION 
Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
your Writing Aptitude Test and further 

information about writing for profit, as 

promised in Writer’s Dicest, July. 








BN on i oa pO State..... were 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesman = ot 











Copyright 1961, Newspaper Institute of America 


Tue Wi ’s D 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 
$3.50 oar vane. Vol. 43, No. a. Second cess pesnge paid at Cincinnati, Ohio. Copyright 1961 by F. & W. Publishing Corp. 








Keep the Fiction Illusion 
Dear Editor: 


A standing ovation for John Ball, Jr’s “Keep 
the Fiction Illusion” in May’s WD edition! 

One who instructs successfully with humor pos- 
sesses a rare gift. 


Jo WEEks 
5012 Old Canton Rd. 
Jackson, Miss. 


On Slotkin 
Dear Editor: 


The letter from Joseph Slotkin in the April 
issue was incorrectly entitled “On Titles.” It 
should have been labelled “On Slotkin” or, better 
yet, “On and on and on Slotkin.” 


Seldom have I seen a more tightly-packed or 
more self-congratulatory autobiography masquer- 
ading as a letter to an editor. The thuds one 
heard while reading were names being dropped 
very loudly—Ole Bill Froug, for example, whose 
“genius” and “immortality” seem to coincide with 
Mr. Slotkin’s; and a man named Aldous Huxley, 
who wrote “Brave New Stripteaser,” that quality 
TV novelette that was written for East Coast 
radio and will soon be a stage play in “Short 
Story 3.” The only trouble is that we heard even 
less about the stripteaser than about titles. 


GEorGE MuRRAY 
33 Belle Ave. 
Ossining, N.Y. 


Grammar—Punctuation—Usage Quiz 
Dear Editor: 


As an English teacher, I can’t resist putting in 
my two cents’ worth on the question of using 
“whoever” or “whomever” in the sentence in the 
February “Grammar Quiz.” 

The statement you make that the direct object 
of “bribed” is “‘whomever’’ is erroneous. Actually, 
the direct object of “bribed”’ is the entire structure 
“whomever to feed him these lies,”’ in which struc- 
ture the subject of the infinitive “to feed” is 
“whomever.” The rule: the subject of an infinitive 
is in the objective case. (An example: We asked 
him to call.) 

The syntax, therefore, is not strained, but per- 
fectly acceptable, in fact, necessary for the mean- 
ing. 

(Mrs.) ConsTaNce Foster 
51 Main St. 
Tiffin, Ohio 


¢ In sentences like the one in issue, gram- 
marians no longer take into account whether 
whomever is or is not the subject of the infini- 
tive. It is more to the point to recognize that 
the infinitive phrase is an adverbial modifier 
of have bribed.—Ed 
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Dear Editor: 
March Quiz, P. 80, I was taught to use there are, 
or rewrite the sentence; never there’re... 


Ron VALLINE 
251 East 51 
New York 22 


e In informal writing there’re is OK. We say 
there’re—just as we say there’s. If we always 
write there are, we may not be recording, in the 
given instance, what the ear hears.—Ed 


A New Market 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in contacting furniture trade 
correspondents in the North Carolina area of Win- 
ston-Salem, Greensboro, Statesville; and in Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

The ideal candidates would be those readers of 
Rus Arnold’s column who have a semi-technical 
background related to the mass-production of all 
kinds of furniture. 

We arc in the market for well-illustrated articles 
on furniture plants and/or processes which are 
relatively new. These would not be publicity puffs 
(which load our wastebaskets daily), but well- 
researched stories of cost-saving setups, designs, 
merchandising methods, and traffic handling. Some 
photography skill is required, preferably with 2%- 
inch format. We will furnish leads and assignments 
to those best qualified. Rate of payment after pub- 
lication is about 2% cents a word and $4.50 for 
each photo. 

Send us a letter outlining writing and photog- 
raphy experience and include some tear sheets of 
published material. 


Harry O’DoNNELL 
Managing Editor 
FuRNITURE PRODUCTION 
Production Publishing Co. 
804 Church St. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Dear Editor: 


Wilson-Loveton Publications has just acquired 
Tue Non-Foop Buyer, a national slick-paper 
monthly beamed at the buyers of sundries and spe- 
cialties for the nation’s supermarket chains and 
leading independents. 

We are seeking correspondents in leading metro- 
politan areas of the U. S.—preferably persons with 
some experience in writing and photography, If 
they have, in addition, understanding of super- 
market merchandising, that will be even more 
delightful for us and for them. 


Louis J. GREEN 

Editor, THe Non-Foop Buyer 
Wilson-Loveton Publications 
1606 No. Highland Ave. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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Every time you look over the fence at what you imagine is the greener pasture on the other 
side you turn your back on the greenbacks in your own garden. The writers now enjoying those 
greener pastures didn’t get them by spending their time looking at someone else. They did 
what you should be doing—found out what they had, learned how to make the most of it. 

It isn’t luck—it’s intelligent planning that put these writers, whose checks you see featured above, 
in their greener pastures—in the magazine and book lists where they appear regularly. Some had 
made a few scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came to me—all realized that their 
haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent career. So they combined their talent 
with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to 
do when you send me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out as it 
has for my clients who have hit such markets as Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home Journal, 
Redbook, Reader’s Digest, Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, Putnam, Crowell, Gold Medal, Pocket 
Books, Harper’s, Dutton, Argosy, Adventure, Ellery Queen, True, Esquire, Coronet, NBC, CBS, 
20th Century Fox, MGM, Universal International, Revue . .. you name it, an ALF client has 
probably sold it. And so should you. Here’s how we get going: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. You will receive detailed initial comment, and if your 
script is salable, immedate submission to editors. If it is not salable I shall give you the whys and where- 
fores. If it has possibilities but requires special service for which a charge may be necessary, I shall 
explain what my long experience leads me to recommend. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer 
commissions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of 
$5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know 
that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest 
professional criticism of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive re- 
vision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth further effort 
—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts 
will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be re- 
paired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in 
line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a 
legitimate publisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me 
about your sales, short story or book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 











Advertisement 


These twelve famous writers say: 


If you can show us you have 
writing talent worth developing.. 


we are interested in helping you achieve professional success, 
by passing on to you — through our new Famous Writers School — 
everything we have learned about writing 


D. you “have what it takes” for real success 
as a writer? Here’s your chance to get a pro- 
fessional opinion — and to qualify for an exciting 
home training program. 

The famous writers shown here have just 
started a new kind of professional writing school. 
They are now searching for people all over the 
United States who have writing talent worth de- 
veloping — people who could be successful writ- 
ers if given the proper help and encouragement. 
To those who reveal an aptitude for writing and a 
desire to use it, the twelve writers will pass on their 
own hard-won secrets of style and craftsmanship. 


Learn from successful people 


“If you want success for yourself, learn from 
successful people.” The few beginning writers 
who have ever had the good fortune to receive 
counsel and tutoring from an established author 
know how true this is. Such guidance can do more 
than drastically shorten your apprenticeship. It 
can make the difference between success and 
failure in a writing career. Imagine, then, the 
enormous benefit to be derived from training 
supervised by not one, but twelve famous writers, 
each a top specialist in his field. 


Four separate courses 


These top talents have spent three years creating 
four professional courses in writing — Fiction 
... Non-Fiction . . . Advertising . . . and Busi- 
ness Writing. (The first three contain sections on 
writing for television.) They have developed a 
series of textbooks, lessons, and writing assign- 
ments — and a method of supervising your work 
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— that train you to make instinctive use of the 
successful techniques they perfected in their own 
long, hard climb to the top. 

First you master the principles and techniques 
that underlie all good writing. Then you move 
on to the specialized course you have chosen. 


You are a class of one 


The completed assignments you mail to the 
school are carefully read by your instructor who 
is, himself, a professional writer supervised by 
the School’s distinguished faculty. He then writes 
directly to you, sending you detailed letters of 
analysis, criticism and encouragement. While 
he is appraising your work, no one else com- 
petes for his attention. You are a class of one. 

This method of instruction has been pio- 
neered with remarkable success in the field of 
art by the Famous Artists Schools, parent or- 
ganization of the new writing school. During 
the past twelve years, these schools have trained 
thousands for successful professional art careers. 

As a student of the Famous Writers School, 
you will enjoy exactly the kind of relationship 
a successful writer has with editors and pub- 
lishers. As Robert Atherton, editor of Cosmo- 
politan magazine, says: “The concept of teach- 
ing writing by correspondence is sound, just as 
editing a magazine by mail is sound. I have never 
seen most of the great writers who have been 
contributors to Cosmopolitan for years. We mag- 
azine editors can do nothing but benefit from 
this enterprise.” 

Other editors have extended an equally warm 
welcome to the School. “I expect to see a bumper 
crop of fine new authors emerge,” predicts Ken 
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The Famous Writers School Guiding Faculty. Seated 1. to r.: 


Bennett Cerf, noted editor, lecturer, columnist; 









Faith Baldwin, novelist, author of 80 best-selling books; Bergen Evans, university professor and language expert; 
Bruce Catton, Pulitzer Prize winning historian; Mignon G. Eberhart, world-famous mystery author; John Caples, 

dean of advertising copywriters; J. D. Ratcliff, top non-fiction author. Standing: Mark Wiseman, advertising writer, 
teacher, and theorist; Max Shulman, humorist and dramatist; Rudolf Flesch, famous for his books on writing readably; 
Red Smith, noted for his distinctively written sports column; Rod Serling, TV writer, winner of 4 Emmy Awards. 


McCormick, Editor-in-Chief of Doubleday & 
Co., book publishers. “‘Where else could an 
aspiring writer study with a dozen leading prac- 
titioners of his chosen career? Where else could 
he gain such tested insights, or learn with such 
person-to-person thoroughness?” 

“From the instructional materials we have 
seen,” writes Leonard S. Davidow, publisher of 
Family Weekly and Suburbia Today, “it seems 
likely that you will soon be developing many of 
the important, successful writers of the future. 
Both of our magazines would very much like to 
have a first look at the work of the Famous 
Writers School’s better students.” 

And Henry Steeger, publisher of Argosy 
Magazine, has assured the School, “We will be 
eager to receive manuscripts from your students.” 


Send for Famous Writers Talent Test 


To determine whether you should have profes- 
sional training, the twelve famous writers have 
created a revealing Talent Test. The coupon be- 
low will bring you a copy, along with a descrip- 
tive brochure about the School. When you have 


completed and returned the Test, it will be graded 
without charge by one of the professional writers 
on our staff. Then it will be returned to you with 
our frank appraisal. If we think you have a 
natural talent for writing, we will tell you so. If 
it appears that you do not, we will tell you that 
too. Those who pass the test are then eligible to 
enroll in the School. 


Famous Writers School 

Dept. 6081, Westport, Connecticut 

I am interested in finding out whether I 
have writing talent worth developing. 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy 
of the Famous Writers Talent Test. 








How One Confession Writer Works 
Dear Editor: 


I was amused by Mrs. Ruth King’s comments 
in your May issue on my article, “How One Con- 
fession Writer Works.” I thank her for terming 
my efforts “superbly entertaining’ and call her 
attention to the fact that it was titlhd: How One 
Confession Writer Works,” not “How You Can 
Write Confessions.”” Mrs. King says: “Such an 
article could be likened to one titled “How My 
Liver Works,” the text of which explains, “My 
liver just works, that’s all!” I know how the liver 
works, Mrs. King, and it works the same for every- 
one but this is not true of the process of creative 
writing. 

Mrs, King may be interested in my husband’s 
reaction to this article, which differed decidedly 
from hers. He never reads my confession stories 
and I am tolerant of this failing. As less fortunate 
women can testify, husbands who are good for a 
run of over thirty years without a re-tread aren’t 
to be found on trees. However, I did ask him to 
read this article and he sat down with it agrceably. 
He read and he read and he read. As you know, 
this was a 4500 word article and bulked mighty 
large in a magazine the size of WriTER’s DicEsrT. 
Finally he exploded. “Good Lord, you’ve written 
the whole magazine! What'd they pay you for 
this?’”” When I told him, explaining that WD car- 
ries no soap ads and can’t pay high rates, he was 
outraged. “You've told them everything,’ he 
wailed. “If they’re smart enough to use it, they’re 
welcome to it,’’ I said smugly. I begin to suspect 
that my smugness may have been justified. 

I'd like to quote, also smugly, a letter to me 
from the editor of one of the top magazines in the 
confession field: “I read your article in WriTER’s 
Dicest and I feel that you have done a tremend- 
ous job in evaluating the confession field for 
would-be contributors, The sharing of your ex- 
perience and knowledge should be invaluable. I 
just wish that everyone had the opportunity to 
read your piece.” 

Well, that’s what makes horse races. 


Dorotuy KostTKA 
1836 W. Lake Ave. 
Littleton, Colo. 


You Still Around? 
Dear Editor: 


In 1946 I wrote about $2,000,000 worth of time- 
less literature for publication in the various maga- 
zines of the American Scene. I only sold $400 
worth, mostly to trailer magazines (I had made a 
few trailer trips). Also, I made Nature and about 
the third issue of THz Mipwest FISHERMAN. 

$400 return on a 2 million production was not 
very good, percentage wise and I gave the thing up 
as a bad show. For 15 blissful years I have had 
nothing to do with writing . . . then, bang, out of 
the blue sky I found a copy of WD on the news- 
stands. I read it, re-read it, and got the bug again. 
I recalled an article I read in WD called “how to 
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be a whiz with a quiz,” published, I think some- 
place in the middle years of my retirement from 
writing, and I could recall most vividly the way to 
write a quiz. I wrote 22 quizes on a weekend, sold 
12, and now I’m up to my ears in #9 and #10 
envelopes, stamps, books on writing, back copies 
of WD, reams of paper, hours of frustration . . . 
Is all your fault . . . I thought sure, some bril- 

liant ex-writer would smash your printing presses 
by now. 

W. Dyre Doucuty 

219 West Plata 

Tucson, Ariz. 


e Oh, the things you’ve missed !—Ed 


Photojournalism 
Dear Editor: 


Please accept my compliments and extend them 
to Rus Arnold on his Photojournalism article in 
the March, 1961, issue of WriTER’s DicEstT. 

It should be helpful to the beginner in photog- 
raphy, as it is a system of using the meter followed 
by many professional photographers, especially 
newspapermen. 

What makes it more timely is the fact that it is 
not something one learns from books, but through 
experience. Rus Arnold is generous in passing along 
the method to your readers. 


C. H. Drew 
138 Main St. 
Sparta, N. J. 


Big ’n Little Power 
Dear Editor: 


Many of your readers undoubtedly will be in- 
terested to know that Power, Sunday School take- 
home paper published by Scripture Press, Whea- 
ton, Ill., is, with the July quarter, appearing in two 
editions. Formerly a publication slanted primarily 
to teens, it now has editions for both teens and 
adults. 

This means we are buying about 50 per cent 
more material than in past years. More than ever, 
our emphasis is on real-life material with a definite 
evangelical flavor, though we continue to use fic- 
tion, and now need both fiction for teens and 
adults. 

For full details on our market, writers interested 
in the evangelical market should write and ask for 
booklet “Tips to the Writer.” Those unacquainted 
with Power are especially invited to obtain our 
writer’s booklet. Address: Power, 1825 College 
Avenue, Wheaton, Illinois. 


It’s Worth the Wait 
Dear Editor: 

Relative to Pauline Bloom’s comments as con- 
cerns Hillman Publications in the ‘‘New York Mar- 
ket Letter,” let me advise the unsolicited con- 
tributor. If you get the encouragement and frank 
criticism I got, it is worth the ten weeks’ wait. 

J. P. WALLER 
Box 261, Dodson, La. 





IMAGINE MAKING 
$5,000 A YEAR WRITING © 
N YOUR SPARE TIME! 


Fantastic? Not at all ... Hundreds of People Make That 
Much or More Every Year And Have Fun Doing It! 


Some authors may be born, but most are You Can Earn While You Learn 


made. You can learn writing just as you learn F 
plumbing, or typing, or farming, or law, or 1. Sales to the Saturday Evening Post (one 
medicine, or fashion when the author was 
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Open Letter—From One Beginner 
to Another 


Dear Fellow Beginner: 


How’s your morale today? Pretty low? Rejection 
slips piling up? Ready to sell your typewriter to the 
highest bidder? Stop! Stop at least long enough to 
read this letter. Perhaps I can rekindle that last 
spark of hope. No, I can’t sell your articles or 
stories for you, or even tell you much about how 
to improve them. I am a beginner too and, as such, 
am not qualified to give this advice. What then can 
I do for you? I can talk to you as an equal, not as 
one who has succeeded to one who has not. I may 
even be able to illustrate how your writing ap- 
prenticeship can be shortened by simply using your 
initiative. 

I don’t know how it began with you—this urge 
to be a writer—but in my case the idea was not 
mine. I was, in the fall of 1960, trying my hand 
at a new occupation—housekeeper for a father 
and three children on a New England dairy farm. 
I have been a secretary all my life, and having no 
typewriter on the farm, I feared I would lose my 
typing speed. Also, I found writing letters in long- 
hand quite tedious. 

In October, 1960, my father wrote, “I am send- 
ing you money to purchase a typewriter. My reason 
for this involves more than the fact that you need 
it for your correspondence. After reading your 
many letters, it has occurred to me that perhaps 
you have inherited some of Aunt Kate’s talent for 
writing. I would like to see you take a stab at it.” 

“Aunt Kate” was my father’s aunt, and though I 
had never met her, I had heard of her success as a 
writer. Maybe one does inherit writing talent, I 
told myself. Being one to try anything once, pro- 
vided it comes within bounds of legal and moral 
codes, I decided I would, indeed, be a writer. 

Immediately upon receipt of the money, I 
purchased the typewriter. The afternoon of its 
arrival I sat down and began my first story about 
a secretary who goes to work as housekeeper on a 
farm. 

When the story was completed and beautifully 
bound in an expensive manuscript cover (this I 
later found is never done), I sent it off with high 
hopes to THE SATuRDAY EvENING Post, believing 
that the only place to start was at the top. Imagine 
my surprise when I received, instead of the check 
I was expecting, a rejection slip. It was a nice 
rejection slip, if such a thing can be called nice, 
but a rejection slip just the same. Undaunted, I 
sent the story out again, this time to Goop Houser- 
KEEPING, with the same sad results. 

Today I blush with shame when I think of the 
comments the poor editors, who were inflicted with 
my story, must have made. In the five months since 
I wrote that first story I have learned enough about 
the practice of writing to realize that in my first 
born I did everything wrong. I had no problem, no 
conflict, no nothing. Don’t ask me what I used to 
fill the manuscript pages. I have not yet found a 
name for it. 

Before becoming so learned about story writing, I 
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decided I should have a professional opinion on my 
first attempt. I bundled the story up again, though 
it was somewhat worse for wear by this time, and 
sent it off, together with a check for five dollars to 
cover the cost of reading and reporting on the 
story. Though I expected a certain amount of 
criticism considering the fact that I was an absolute 
novice, I did not anticipate the lowly status that 
was given my brain child. The opinion I received 
said, among other things equally uncomplimentary, 
“one of the worst stories I have read in 1960.” This 
remark was made even more disheartening by the 
fact that the letter was dated December 15, 1960. 

Did this discourage me? On the contrary. I love 
a challenge and a greater challenge than this I 
never expect to encounter in my entire writing 
career. 

While I was not discouraged, I was made to stop 
and take my bearings. Could it be that there was 
more to writing than merely putting words on 
paper? Was I perhaps a better article writer than 
storyteller? Should I not look somewhere for help 
and instruction rather than spend years writing 
nonsense unfit for publication? These and many 
other questions came to mind. In seeking the an- 
swers to them I found, at my finger tips, many 
sources of information which I had been too blind 
to see before, or too confident to feel the need of. 

I turned first to WritTer’s Dicest, which was 
close at hand since I had been given a subscription 
to this magazine along with the gift of the type- 
writer. In the January, 1961 issue I found a most 
interesting and enlightening article titled “Ice 
Breaking Made Easier” by Allan W. Eckert. This 
article not only told how Mr. Eckert succeeded in 
breaking into print, but gave a step-by-step outline 
to enable the reader to do likewise. The outline 
works too, a fact to which I can personally testify. 

The moment I finished reading the article, I went 
to my typewriter and, following Mr. Eckert’s ad- 
vice in detail, composed a query letter to the editor 
of Topay’s SEcRETARY outlining an article I wished 
to write on the subject of bosses and their idiosyn- 
crasies. In doing this, I was following a rule I had 
picked up in my newly-acquired habit of reading 
all the instructive material I could find, “Always 
write about the things you know best.” Having 
been a secretary for more than twenty years, I felt 
well qualified to discourse on subjects of interest 
to members of this profession. 

My painstaking efforts in writing my letter to 
Topay’s SECRETARY were rewarded nine days later 
when I received a reply to the effect that they 
would be interested in seeing my proposed article. 
With quaking heart, strong feelings of inadequacy, 
but grim determination, I sat down to write what 
I hoped would be my first salable material. Armed 
with a thorough knowledge of my subject, a sense 
of humor and a deep desire to do the job well, I 
managed to turn out two thousand words which, 
after the fourth rewriting, I felt were fit to submit 
to the editor. 

With my article carefully stamped and mailed, 
there came the hardest part—awaiting the verdict. 
Each day was like a week and as one week became 








two and two weeks became three, the waiting grew 
almost unbearable. In all, I waited a total of six 
long, harrying weeks. 

All this came to an end, however, when on mak- 
ing my daily trip to the mailbox, I found the long- 
awaited letter of acceptance. The letter said my 
check would follow in a few days, and the editor 
added to the suspense by failing to mention the 
amount of the check. Hard as it may be to believe, 
the size of the check was unimportant. I now knew 
for certain I could write salable material. Are there 
any words to express the feeling which comes with 
this discovery ? 

My reading had paid off in this instance, but at 
the same time another problem was presented. I 
was stunned by the multitude of subjects which 
must be mastered before one can hope to become a 
successful writer. At forty-one years of age, one has 
no time to learn these various elements by the trial- 
and-error method. A course in professional writing 
appeared to be the shortest and most direct route 
toward my goal. After looking into several differ- 
ent courses, I selected the one most suited to my 
needs, as well as my not-so-fat pocketbook. 

Perhaps, if you are very young and have many 
years to spend learning by your mistakes, you may 
not feel the need to study under professional guid- 
ance. As for me, I’m impatient by nature. The wear 
and tear of wondering whether I’m doing every- 
thing according to the accepted practice is not for 
me. Through my studies I know that what I am 
doing is right. This reduces my worry to the all- 
important—am I doing it well enough? 

Every book or article dealing with the subject so 
dear to your heart and mine, “How to become a 
successful writer,” has one thing in common. They 
all prescribe reading as an absolute essential. Any- 
thing and everything, from Shakespeare to con- 
fession magazines, must be read and digested. This 
brings up a rather interesting question. If we read 
all the required material, when do we have time 
to write? 

There are a number of answers given to this ques- 
tion, such as: practice the newly-acclaimed speed 
reading; forego the better part of your television 
viewing; cut your social activities to a minimum; 
dispense with such pleasant, though time-consum- 
ing, pastimes as telephone chatting, back-fence 
gossiping and the like. Some of these sacrifices may 
seem a lot to ask, but if you really long for success, 
is any sacrifice too great? Remember the poets who 
starved for their art in gloomy garrets? Wanting 
something badly enough to assure attaining it in- 
volves the willingness to sacrifice now for success 
later. 

Does all of this make the life of a beginning writer 
sound like drudgery and unappreciated hard work? 

‘It isn’t meant to do that. I am sure you have found, 
as have I, that just attempting to write turns a dull 
existence into a fascinating life. One of the main 
sources of this fascination is the observation of the 
various attitudes of family, friends and acquain- 
tances when, after having known you a lifetime, a 
number of years, or a few months, they suddenly 
discover you have aspirations to become a writer. 


How to SELL WHAT 
YOU WRITE 


With the Help of 
These 39 Best- 
Selling Authors 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


AND HOW THEY WORK 
by Larston D. Farrar 





OW, you can have at your fingertips literally 
hundreds of professional writing secrets of best- 
selling authors, such aa—SLOAN WILSON (A Sum- 


mer Place) . ERSKINE CALDWELL (God’s 
Little Acre) ... A. C. SPECTORSKY (The Exur- 
banites) . . . EVAN HUNTER (The Blackboard 
Jungle) ... EDISON MARSHALL (Yankee Pasha) 


. ROBERT PAYNE (The Gold of Troy)—plus 
33 more top professional writers. 

Short story writers, novelists, essayists, poets, 
magazine free-lancers, mystery writers, playwrights, 
all contribute their views on the various “roads to 
success” open to you in their different fields. 

Here you'll find the formulas, the techniques, the 
working methods that these top professionals use to 
“cash-in” on the multi-million dollar writing market. 
You'll be shown the ABC’s of constructing stories 
that sell . . . how to write attention-getting titles that 
alone can sell your piece . . . how to make your char- 
acters “come alive” on the page and grip your reader 

. how to develop a style of your own (one that sets 
you apart from all other writers) . . . how to create 
suspense and hold interest . . . how to get along and 
work with editors . . . how to submit your work to 
sell . . . just about everything you need to know to 
write for a living—successfully! 


EXAMINE BOOK 10 DAYS FREE 


nae now, send for your copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 
AND HOW THEY WORK. When your book arrives look it 
over carefully. If you are not satisfied, return it within 10 
days and you pay nothing. On the other hand, if you agree 
that this is the most helpful book of its kind you’ve ever seen, 
keep it as a valu- 
able addition to 
your reference li- 
brary and send 
only $4.95 plus a 
few cents shipping 
as full payment. 


“=="""“SEND NO MONEY NOW~~”~""~% 
Hawthorne Books, Inc., Dept. WD-761, 
ay oping Cliffs, New Jersey 


end me a copy of SUCCESSFUL WRITERS AND HOW 
THEY WORK for 10 days free examination. If I decide 
that these 39 best-selling authors can help me make money 
writing, I'll keep the book and send you only $4.95 (plus a 
few cents postage) as full payment. Otherwise I'll retura 
the book and owe nothing. 





Other Writers Whe Help You 
Alden Hatch ¢ Richard Gehman 
Will Oursler @ Abigail Van Buren 
George Simenon © John Gassner 
Jesse Stuart and more! 











Gh ds sd ces awe oun PE, 6ns, TE ke cnn swadivivenye 
SAVE: Send $4.95 now and we'll pay charges. 
Same refund and return privilege fe. 
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William Faulkner, Nobel prize winner, and long-time 
“ereat man of American letters,” 
light for us by both the author of “William Faulkner of 
Oxford, Mississippi” 
chief, Howard Runck. 


is revealed in a new 


(page 15) and by our camera 
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Man Against White Space, Aron Mathieu 
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Tell the Truth and Sell, Jack Sharkey 

36 Making the Most Out of Your Interviews, Arthur S. Green 
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46 Television and Radio, Nancy Vogel 
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The attitudes are as varied as the people who ex- 
press them. So that you may compare your notes 
on the subject with mine, let me cite a few of the 
reactions I have encountered. 

My father: Secure in the knowledge that I will 
succeed over all odds. 

My mother: Not too impressed as yet; tries to 
show a little of the enthusiasm she feels I expect; 
will, I’m sure, be extremely pleased when I begin 
selling consistently. 

My five-year-old son: Expects a check by return 
mail each time I send out a piece of work. 

My sister: Thinks it is another of my wild schemes. 

My niece and nephews: Quite enthusiastic; can 
hardly wait to see Aunt Pat’s name in print. 

My best friend: As much as said at first that I 
would never make it; has now assumed a waiting 
attitude. 

My business acquaintances: (1) “You’ve really 
got ambition.” ; (2) “You mean they’ll pay you for 
stuff you write?”’; (3) “Are you kidding?”; (4) 
“You’ve got a lot of qualifications for the job. 
What can you lose by trying?” 

What indeed! 

“Why,” you may ask, “if you are such a rank 
amateur, am I reading this letter by you in Writ- 
ER’s Dicest?” 

The answer to that question reaffirms my belief 
that the greatest asset a beginning writer can have 
is faith in his own abilities. I have that faith, but 
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faith alone is not enough. Something must be done 
with it. You cannot sit on your faith and wait for 
editors to come to you. If you feel you have some- 
thing to write which would appeal to a certain edi- 
tor, let him know about it. Editors are not clair- 
voyant. They can’t sit in their offices and, using 
extrasensory perception, see in the mind of a 
woman in Ohio material they wish to publish. Dare 
to bring your material to the attention of the edi- 
tor. Dare is what I said and dare is what I meant. 


Pat GEIGER 
1935 18th St., S 
Arlington, Va. 


The South Fork Gazette 
Dear Editor: 

Thank you for including the Gazette in the 
April issue of WriTER’s DicEst. 

Please be advised, however, that we use only 
one—at the most two—features per month and 
we are now scheduled as far as these needs are 
concerned, through the latter part of the year. 
We are definitely not in the market at the present, 
and advise all writers to query us first before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. 


D. O. Corp, Editor 
SoutH Fork GAZzeTTE 

61 Job’s Lane 
Southampton, L. I., N. Y. 




















BEFORE... 


““Nixies”’ is a disease 
most prevalent among 
writers who guess at 
markets. 

RX: WRITER'S 
MARKET, New 18th 
Edition. 


ay | ae 


Acceptance checks come 
oftener when the writer 
reaches the right editor 
at the right address 
with the right material! 





NEW WRITER’S MARKET 


ON THE PRESS! 


The publication of the 18th Edition of WRITER’S MARKET this 
month marks the 32nd year this book has helped writers, cartoonists and 
photographers find the markets most interested in buying their work. 


Wise use of the detailed market requirements enables many writers to con- 
centrate their efforts in advance on the kind of material most in demand. 
All of the information in the new 18th Edition has been collected pains- 
takingly at great expense direct from the editors and theatrical and TV 
producers themselves. 


Copies will go on sale this month — You may send your order now! 





Writer’s Digest ©@ 22 E. Twelfth Street @ Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Send me the new 18th Edition of WRITER'S MARKET* upon 
publication. | enclose payment of $4.95 in full, which includes 
shipping charges. 


a ask ie a & andy eRe ts 





* Available in sturdy clothbound edition only. 
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Writing help. Robert O. Erisman, North Stonington, 
Conn. Editor 18 years Mag. Mgt. Co.'s all-fiction 
group, paperback novels. Author stories, articles in 
ARGOSY, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, etc.; juvenile books 
(Little, Brown); reviews in NEW YORK TIMES, etc. 
Favorably listed by National Writers Club. Est. 1957. 








LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 

Short stories under 2,000 words... $ 3.00 


Short stories over 2,000 words...... 5.00 
TV scripts—Half Hour............... 5.00 
OO ee 
Stage Plays ............ 10.00 
MIS oho d, a edes ds a 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Fiushing 55, N. Y. 








UZZELL COMPETENCE 


If you are in doubt as to the possibilities of 
competent literary help by correspondence, con- 
sider three recent successes we have had in 
Nigeria, Israel and India. Cyprian Ekwensi, 
down in Lagos, West Africa, with my help has 
had his first novel, ‘‘Jagua Nana,’’ published by 
Hutchinsons in London. Herbert Russcol in Tel 
Aviv has had his first, ‘‘Kilometer 95,"’ pub- 
lished by Houghton-Mifflin and by Victor Gollanz 
in London and has sold the picture rights to 
M.G.M. Herb and I collaborated for months on 
his novel. He swears by my book, ‘‘Technique 
of the Novel.’’ Dr. (Mrs.) Kalyani Dar in Bombay 
won top prize in an All-India Short Story Com- 
petition by (she writes) closely applying the 
principles in our ‘‘Narrative Technique."’ 


What's the secret? It’s no secret; it means long 
experience in spotting publishable values, in con- 
structive help in plotting, in insisting on careful, 
patient writing, in teaching what can and must 
be learned, and always having a friendly, en- 
thusiastic interest in our writers’ success. Our 
book, ‘‘Narrative Technique’’ (stories) and ‘‘The 
Technique of the Novel’’ (novels) help our writ- 
ers grasp basic principles. We sell these books by 
return mail: $4.75 for ‘‘NT’’ and $4.00 for ‘‘TN’’. 
Our pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services,’’ is free for 
the asking. All our criticism and teaching is han- 
dled personally by us. We have no assistants. In- 
quiries answered personally and promptly. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL otichoms 
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What About a Writers’ Symbol? 


Dear Editor: 


I’m sure that many of your readers have given 
thought to the idea at one time or another about 
a writers symbol. Perhaps this note will revive an 
ancient writers symbol. 

Practically all well established professions have 
a symbol in onc form or another recognized by the 
general public because of its long and continued 
use. 

What about the millions of writers in this coun- 
try. Where is their symbol? Why are they not 
recognized by the general public? Since most 
writers never reach national recognition, why pre- 
vent them from being recognized as a writer by 
not having a symbol. 

The feathered quill pen at one time was the 
writers symbol. It was known to have been used for 
writing as early as the 7th century A.D. and lasted 
until the late 1700’s. When the public saw this 
feathered symbol they recognized it as the tool of 
a writer. 

‘After 10 centuries or 1000 years of use, the quill 
pen, as a writing implement, faded into disuse 
around 1835 in favor of the steel point pens. This 
left the writers without a recognized symbol. 

Writers, why not revive and adopt the historical 
feathered quill pen as the modern day writers 
symbol? 

Joun A. BARTLETT 
Box 534 
Oxford, Mass. 





A letter addressed to WersTERN FAMILY 
Out.ook, 1300 N. Wilton Place, Los Angeles 
28, Calif. was returned marked “Moved, left 
no forwarding address. 











Out of Copies 


Dear Editor: 


Despite the fact that it has been more than a 
year since we offered interested readers of your 
magazine free copies of our “little” publication, 
we are still receiving numerous requests for same. 

Regretably, at least eighty per cent of the writ- 
ers who queried us for free copies of our magazine 
failed to enclose postage to cover the cost of mail- 
ing same to them. Nonetheless, we did send out 
more than two hundred copies, and we have re- 
plied to all queries whether or not they were ac- 
companied by return postage. Our supply of extra 
copies has been exhausted, and we can no longer 
offer free copies of our magazine to writers. 

Ours is a so-called “‘little” magazine, a labor of 
love, not profit, and is published under a limited 
budget. We welcome queries for information, but 
we expect the writer to enclose an s.a.s.e. with his 
query. 

Drix & EvELYN JOHNSON 
Writer’s NoTEs AND QUOTES 
Calhoun City, Miss. 








WD Poetry Contest 
Dear Editor: 


I thought your analysis of the three winning 
poems in your first poetry contest in the April issue 
excellent and I also find your new monthly feature 
on poetry conducted by Judson Jerome very in- 
spiring. 

(Miss) Martian VouGHT 
R. D. |} 


Rome, Pa. 


Writer’s Club 
Dear Editor: 


The Lavaca Bay Writers Club is a small group 
of sincere writers and includes in its membership 
several outstanding professional writers. Though 
we have been in existence for five years, we would 
like to interest other writers in this area who may 
not yet know about us to join our group. 

We meet every second and fourth Fridays at 
7:30 P.M. at the Coastal Bend Savings and Loan 
Community Room in Port Lavaca for manuscript 
criticism, marketing information, and mutually 
helpful discussions, Present projects include plans 
for publication in book form of manuscripts con- 
sisting of fiction and non-fiction material dealing 
with items of interest to Central and South Texas. 


W. L. Scumouvt, President 
Lavaca Bay Writers Club 
P. O. Box 488 

Point Comfort, Texas 
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YOU 


ARE IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


THE PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STEP-BY-STEP the fiction 
techniques which lead to sales, The Workshop will 
guide you to a magazine group of your own selection, 
and you will be helped to do the best work of which 
you are capable. Each suggestion and criticism will 
be made with your particular background and needs 
and wishes in mind. 


YOU WILL BE IN A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes 
as you go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT 
THE WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s wrong with your story 
and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per mss. 75c per thousand 
words for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and 
stamped self-addressed envelope should accompany 
each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION 
BY ARRANGEMENT 
PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
60 Plaza St-D, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 
(Licensed by New York State) 


I’d like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 



































YOU, T00, CAN WIN! 


OUR STUDENTS HAVE WON 
OVER $5,000,000. THEIR 
RECENT PRIZES INCLUDE — 


$25,500 Race Horse 

$25,000 Tri-Level Home 

2 $20,000 Medallion Homes 
$20,000 from Kleenex 
$20,000 from Acrilan 
$20,000 Ranch Style Home 
$10,000 from Heinz 

$10,000 from Snow Crop 
90 Cars in 9 months 

111 Travel Trips in 9 months 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 


contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Which will be tomorrows" Gig Oue'?... 





Because we make six thousand sales a year for our clients, and make a specialty of breaking 
in new writers in addition to our work with established writers (we made about 750 first sales for 
new writers in the past twelve months), we’re always on an urgent hunt for salable material. You 
can see why every incoming script receives extremely careful study in the hope that it is salable or 
can be made salable. 


But in addition to our usual careful study, we make a sort of game of giving each script an 
extra searching glance or two—to see if we can spot our next “skyrocket”—the script, sometimes 
written by a name author and sometimes written by a brand-new author, which will take off 
promptly following publication and become a huge success. 


Like—well, for example, like Hank Searls’ The Big X, a first novel which became an immediate best-seller on the 
Harper list, became a Reader’s — Book Club selection, “and which we also sold to the movies for $100,000 — after 
which Searls wrote The Crowded Sky, which became an even bigger best- seller, became a selection of two book clubs 
(Literary Guild and Dollar Book Club), and which we sold to the movies for even more money. Or Arthur Clarke's 
The Exploration of Space, which became a Book-of-the-Month Club selection and a best-seller around the world in two 
dozen languages and multi-million total sales. Or Evan Hunter’s The Blackboard Jungle, a first novel which catapulted 
its author to world-wide fame—serialized in The Ladies’ Home Journal, sold to MGM for $95,000, and total book sales 
in this country alone past the 3,000,000-copy mark. (Hunter has, of course, gone on to write such other best-sellers as 
Strangers When We Meet and Mothers and Daughters; our movie deals alone on these properties yielded nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars each). Or John Christopher’s No Blade of Grass, another first novel which became a 
seven-part serial in The Saturday Evening Post, a best-selling book, and which we sold to the movies for $105,000 
—or Richard S. Prather’s Case of the Vanishing Beauty, another first sale, which launched the fantastic career of 
this author whose total book sales have od assed the 25,000,000-cop mark in this country alone—or the sale of 
the Mickey Spillanes to the movies for $290 r a current item, , a Maclver’s The Frog Pond, another first 
book, published just twenty days ago as this is written, but which has already had three huge printings, has leaped 
on both the Times and Trib best- seller lists, and is securing heavy bidding by four different movie companies. 
These are some of the SMLA “big ones’ ’ which spring immediately to mind. 


And the happiest part of that extra searching look we give each new script is that we know we 
will find what we seek. We know through long experience that there are always big ones coming— 
perhaps still in the typewriter, to be sent to us when the writer has finished his script next week 
or next month; perhaps already finished and en route to us. Let’s hope that that writer is you. 


SERVICE: if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, with- 
out additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell 
you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report 
within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is ten dollars minimum 
charge per script up to 10,000 words, plus one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands. 
$35 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $65 for books over 150,000 words; $10 for 15-minute 
television or radio scripts, $15 for half-hour scripts, $20 for one-hour scripts, $25 for hour-and-a-half 
scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. These are our full 
and only fees and cover complete service; there are no further charges of any kind whatever. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 














By Jere R. Hoar 


William Faulkner 


When William Faulkner accepted the 1949 
Nobel Prize for literature, he was eulogized 
by Dr. Gustaf Hellstroem of the Swedish 
academy as the “unrivaled master of all liv- 
ing British and American novelists as a deep 
psychologist,” and as “the great epic writer 
of the American South.” 

For the critics it was enough. They were 
justified. But back home in Oxford, Missis- 
sippi, one of Mr. Faulkner’s fellow townsmen 
was said to have complained: “They didn’t 
even mention what Bill wrote for the Eagle.” 

Although he has maintained physical pri- 
vacy by plowing up his driveway and posting 
large, red no-trespassing signs at his home, 
few modern literary figures have been as 
closely identified with their communities as 
Faulkner has with Oxford. It is not in Rotary 
Club or Chamber of Commerce membership 
that this is evident, for he is a member of 
neither. It is when he speaks out on some 


| of Oxford. 





Mississipp1 


matter of local importance that the relation- 
ship becomes evident. 

His instruments are advertisements and let- 
ters to the editor of his hometown weekly, the 
Oxford Eagle. When they fail, he may per- 
sonally distribute handbills. Whatever the 
form, the style is Faulknerian, the message 
trenchant. 

In October of 1959, a small, paid advertise- 
ment appeared in the Eagle. Within days 
newspapers and magazines throughout the 
country were reprinting it free. It read: 


NOTICE: The posted woods on 
my property inside the city limits of 
Oxford contain several tame squir- 
rels. Any hunter who feels himself too 





Faulkner is known as a good hunter who, in 
deer camp, will “grab the smutty end of a log” 
as quickly as the next man. 





lacking in woodcraft 
and marksmanship to 
approach a dangerous 
wild squirrel, might 
feel safe with these. 
These woods are a 
part of the pasture 
used by my horses and 
milk cows; also, the 
late arrival will find 
them already full of 
other hunters. He is 
kindly requested not 
to shoot either of these. 

William Faulkner 


That the publicity- 
avoiding Mr. Faulkner 
would write such an 
ad is puzzling to news- 
men who have tried to 
interview him. The 
solution seems to be 
that while Mr. Faulk- 
ner is willing to use the press, he doesn’t 
want it to use him. 

He once wrote an article on privacy for a 
quality magazine, has said to a reporter that 
the “most immoral thing in the world” is 
“asking questions this way, prying into peo- 
ple’s lives,” and protested after winning the 
Nobel prize that his soul was not his own 
“until this whole mess is over.” 


But he later told Phil Mullen, a former Ox- 
ford newsman who covered the Nobel Prize 
story, what Mullen should have said was: 
“You sap, you’ve got the fame and you got 
to take the publicity.” 

When, in 1942, there was movement to tear 
down the old courthouse in Oxford and re- 
place it with a modern structure, Faulkner 
wrote a letter to the editor of the Eagle for 
his stand against the change. 


The cause is lost, Faulkner wrote. The only 
things left distinguishing an old Southern 
town from “any one of ten thousand towns 
built yesterday from Kansas to California” 
are the Confederate monument, the court- 
house and the jail. 


“Let us tear them, too,” Faulkner wrote, 
“and put up something covered with neon 
and radio amplifyers.” 
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Faulkner drew this illustration for the cam- 
pus yearbook at the University of Missis- 
sippi. He was a student there, but was not 
enrolled long enough to receive a degree. 


Faulkner likened the 
courthouse to Ox- 
ford’s old Cumberland 
church which had been 
tougher than war— 
“tougher than the Yan- 
kee Brigadier Chal- 
mers and his artillery 
and his sappers with 
dynamite and crow- 
bars and cans of kero- 
sene.” But it was not 
tougher “than the ring- 
ing of the cash register 
bell. It had to go... so 
that a sprawling octo- 
pus .. . can dispense in 
cut-rate bargain lots, 
bananas and toilet 
paper.” 

There is no way of 
measuring the effect of 
the Faulknerian rheto- 
ric on Oxford. But the 
courthouse was expanded; it was not re- 
placed. ' 

When Faulkner’s 15-month-old Pointer was 
killed by a hit-and-run driver, the death was 
the subject of an essay in the Eagle. The 
unity of the essay is such that it is difficult to 
paraphrase, but it may well make Faulkner’s 
Pointer as famous in literature as Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning’s Spaniel or Lord Byron’s 
Newfoundland. 

“His name was Pete. He was just a dog,” 
Faulkner began. 


“. . . He expected little of the world 
into which he had come without past 
and nothing of immortality either;— 
food (he didn’t care what nor how 
little just so it was given with affec- 
tion )—a touch of a hand, a voice he 
knew even if he could not understand 
and answer the words it spoke; the 
earth to run on; air to breathe, sun 
and rain in their seasons and the cov- 
ied quail which were his heritage long 
before he knew the earth and felt the 
sun, whose scent he knew already 
from his staunch and faithful ancestry 
before he himself ever winded it. That 
(Continued on page 77) 











The Tennessee blonde was young and she 
filled her fur-clad parka like no Eskimo I’d 
met. She’d dropped down beside me after 
entering the plane at Fairbanks. All other 
seats in the C-46 had been folded back to 
make additional space for DEW Line cargo 
and she probably sized me up as the travel- 
bored type who doesn’t make annoying small 
talk. 

She and I—and a dozen other furred pas- 
sengers, including several shaggy sled dogs— 
were flying to Point Barrow, last mainland 
point on the North American continent be- 
fore the North Pole. She had a honeysuckle 
TV drawl and had abruptly given up her job 
as a schoolteacher in the Deep South. I 
didn’t ask why. In Alaska you don’t ask 
people what they’ve turned their backs on. 

“Imagine someone getting paid to lead such 
a fascinating life!” she was saying. “When- 
ever adventure beckons, you just hang that 
little camera about your neck and jet off to 
the world’s far corners.” 

She pretty well summed up my life as a 
writer in just two sentences. 

About 15 years ago when I began to sell 
(after sweating out five full years without the 
encouragement of even an editor’s initialed 
“drop dead” on a rejection slip), I wrote in 
a WriTEr’s DicEst article: “. . . one particu- 
larly restless night I arose from my sleepless 
bed and lurched to an open window .. . to 
figuratively reach far up into the glittering 
night heavens and pluck a star. I would be- 
come a writer. I may as well have decided to 
become an artist . . . or perhaps a movie 
actor.” 

Since then I’ve had hundreds of articles, 
fiction and photo features published in such 
diversified markets as general (SATEVEPOST, 
PARADE, PAGEANT, etc.) ; science (POPULAR 
Mecuanics, MECHANICS ILLUSTRATED and 
others—I’d been educated to be a radio en- 


gineer and worked for a dozen years in the 
electronics field) ; digest; service (AMERICAN 
LEcIon, etc.) ; religious; travel (Forp TIMEs, 
Dopce News, others); house organs like 
STEELWAyYsS; fact detective; pictorial (LiFE, 
Eye, and so on); sports; off-trail (FATE) ; 
foreign (Toronto Star, Lonpon Datty 
Matt, etc.) ; youth publications like Boy’s 
Lire and others. 

My two main markets, however, are the 
men’s and outdoor books (Arcosy, TRUE, 
Fretp & StrEAM, etc.)—purposely chosen— 
as I'll explain later. 

Back in the hungry days I’d knock out a 
smouldering love yarn, too. This started be- 
cause my wife repeatedly badgered me to 
wade through current best sellers. (She could 
afford this luxury; when I did grab time it 
was to read chapters only: hook openings, 
bait endings, maybe dialog between.) 

One morning she insisted I stretch out on 
the divan (the deathbed of countless promis- 
ing beginners) and read a current hit—word 
by word—while she watched. I did—for one 
chapter. Then I got up, muttered something 
like “Well, I'll be darned!” and went to my 
bedroom-office typewriter. 

I emerged shortly before dinner with a 
6,000-word confession piece which Mary 
Rollins of REAL RoMANCcEs promptly bought 
for $195.00 (a pretty good check in the 40s) . 
Sometimes I still wonder where all those 
people came from in that confession story 
. .. they resembled nothing in the book. 

Since then my wife (now a writer and pho- 
tographer herself) no longer heckles me to 
read my contemporaries. When I bait her 
about this defeat she remiinds me coldly of 
the time I wrote an article “How To Buy A 
Used Car’—then went out and got stuck 
myself. Or the gruesome piece I once did 
from hunger on a Key West man who lived 
seven years in the same bedroom with his 


By George X. Sand 


TWENTY YEARS OF 
WONDERFUL UNCERTAINTY 








dead sweetheart (he'd crudely enbalmed her 
body)—serenading her nightly on a pipe 
organ. 

I wrote that last one under the by-line “Brett 
Barton.” I use several of these. The one my 
wife likes least is “‘Dink Muchmore.”’ Oh, 
well... 


Looking back, it’s been a wild, wonderful 
hodgepodge of victories and defeats, of 
shrieks and sighs. I’ve traveled over a million 
miles—by plane, bus, car, jeep, horse and 
dugout canoe. At 45, I doubt that I’d do it 
over. And yet, there’s nothing I’d rather do. 
I love adventure. 


I'll always remember the grim early days 
when our noisy, growing youngsters forced 
me to flee the house, writing instead on a 
collapsible work table in the rear seat of the 
family jallopy parked behind big sand dunes. 
Some of my early sand-dune-fiction has been 
reprinted a dozen times, but I recall even 
more, the article that elevated a man from 
poverty to riches—and I received not even a 
handshake of thanks in return. 

Something about this life of utter freedom 
—even though it must be dulled with the 
discipline of typewriter and darkroom—mix- 
masters a man’s blood intoxicatingly. You 
live by the day, by the hour, with the next 
phone call from New York deciding to- 
morrow. 


You Meet the Darndest People 


One morning I awoke in camp in the majes- 
tic Alaska Range. During the night God had 
softened the firs and peaks with snow. Beau- 
tiful. My veteran bush pilot-guide invited me 
to fly into the Arctic after the great white 
bear. I yearned to go but stern deadlines 
awaited on my desk, 4,000 miles away in 
sunny Florida. The guide flew in another 
hunter. Both were instantly killed when their 
landing plane struck a pressure ridge on the 
ice pack. 

Shortly after this I lay tensely still for twelve 
hours in a fetid, inky Equatorial jungle— 
flash camera ready as I waited with one cam- 
panion in a hammock strung below mine for 
a killer tigre (big jaguar) to return and nail 
our live bait stake-out. Ticks and lice crawled 
over my body and large anacondas, tapirs 
and what-not moved unseen nearby. (I’d 
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never have believed it remained inky dark 
so long anywhere, outside the Pole areas.) 
Fortunately, the gorged jungle kitty failed 
to show. For dawn revealed they'd given my 
companion ammunition that would not fire! 

(I was armed only with camera. ) 

You don’t lack for interesting contacts in 
this business. I number among my friends the 
world’s greatest animal trainer, Roman 
Proske. It is painful for him to seat himself 
because a savage tiger once bit away most 
of his posterior, leaving horrible scars. There 


Sand poses behind sheet of transparent plexi- 
glass used to protect him while shooting strik- 
ing Florida rattlesnake pictures for ARGOsyY. 





is the staid inventor with 175 patents who 
let me picture his novel “puffer” device by 
which milady can “powder her bare back in 
areas ordinarily inaccessible.” And the bona- 
fide Hapsburg count I met, buried in the 
Andes, unable to get a visa back to the 
native Hungary he’d fled when the Commu- 
nists burnt his 60-room castle during the re- 
cent revolution. He spoke eleven languages, 
had served in his country’s foreign embassy 

















service, ridden with the crack polo teams of 
Europe. When I met him he’d been living 
on monkey meat. (Skinned out, they re- 
semble dead babies—nauseating! ) 

Some contacts are not pleasant. Returning 
from the Cuban interior with a station 
wagon-full of sporting equipment (an Ar- 
cosy assignment) one of Batista’s gorillas, a 
fat chap in charge of customs, accused me of 
having stolen a 12-foot aluminum boat atop 
the wagon. Americans aren’t used to carrying 
ownership papers for small boats in their hip 
pocket. They held me up for two days. Be- 
fore I departed, an arm-waving Habanero— 
standing before me on the Malecon in Ha- 
vana—insisted there was no trouble in Cuba; 
that we were making it all up on the front 
pages of our Florida newspapers. Next day 
they would machine gun 30 youngsters in the 
very spot where we stood, The kids came 
within one floor of nailing Batista in his 
stronghold. 

Once, I accompanied an intrepid French- 
man as he swam 114 miles across the Gulf 
Stream from the Bahamas, nearly making 
his goal—the Florida shore—while we beat 
the tepid waters incessantly with long cane 
poles to keep off the swarming sharks. At 
night this brave man screamed like a woman 
whenever one of the brutes managed to 
nudge him. 

Then there was the back-country Florida 
rattlesnake hunter I’d been assigned to pic- 
ture in action. As we sat in his one-room 
shack I asked him how close I dared work to 
make the pictures the editor had requested of 
the big rattlers striking. The old man spat 
scornfully. It was dark outside and he 
pointed up at a single electric bulb hanging 
over our heads. “You got about the same 
chance as you’d have of pulling that chain 
and getting out the front door before it gets 
dark in here!” 

I bought a 3-foot square piece of transpar- 
ent plexiglass and worked from behind it. 
(Later, I found it covered with venom.) 


What Makes the Photojournalist? 


Many things. Like the writer he’s replacing 
in today’s magazines, he sees a story before 
he tackles it. He works swiftly, smoothly, un- 
obtrusively—so thoroughly acquainted with 


his equipment that during the decisive crea- 
tive moments he’s hardly aware of the cam- 
eras in his hands, 

Like the writer, in order to show life, the 
lensman must know life. Regardless of what 
the “art” exponents may contend, (and they 
can argue this point by the hour: “What is 
truth?”, etc., etc.) I maintain that a good 
picture is simply something that serves its in- 
tended purpose, standing on its own merits 
—with or without a caption. But first one 
must recognize tt. 

Photograph a man sitting on a curb and 
you’ve accomplished nothing unusual. 
Should he be holding his head in despair, 
that’s something—but what? He could be 
feeling low over several things. If a half-emp- 
tied whiskey flask protrudes from a hip poc- 
ket your picture begins to say something. And 
should a cop be jotting down the license 
number of the man’s car, one fender of which 
is heavily dented from contact with a kid’s 
smashed bike, sprawled before it on the pave- 
ment, that tells a story. 


Equipment is important. Use the best—not 
necessarily the latest model—cameras you 
can afford. As a beginner a good used Model 
S2 (or even S1) 35MM Nikon will likely 
serve you quite as satisfactorily as the latest 
Model SP serves me—and cost you consider- 
ably less. I use the Linhof Super Technika 
IV in the large camera size, mainly because 
it affords the swings and tilts necessary for 
advertising work, but you could save over 
$1,000 by purchasing a new (outdated 
model) 4x5 Crown Graphic. In the 244x244 
format the Automatic Rolleiflex can’t be beat 
for my money. In any event, do not buy each 
new gadget that comes on the market; learn 
to use one camera well before going to the 
next. 

For black and white pictures, I use Tri-X 
film (Plus-X for 35MM). For color, E-3 
(Professional) Ektachrome, with high-speed 
(ASA 160) Ektachrome when conditions 
warrant the slightly increased grain. There 
are other good films, too, of course. 


Learn to Recognize Trends 


For 20 years I’ve watched others fail because 
they resisted change. Some wouldn’t (or 
couldn’t) make the switch to article writing 
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when fiction began to disappear from maga- 
zine pages. Others stubbornly refused to pick 
up a camera—until it was too late. Following 
World War II, millions of keyed-up American 
men found it difficult to “unwind” and 
turned to reading adventure copy. A swatch 
of men’s books hit the stands. I got in on the 
ground floor, feeling it would become a 
steady market since about half our American 
population is male. It’s still a solid market. 

Later, when these books began to reduce 
lengths, placing greater emphasis upon ac- 
tion pictures and short text blocks. I made 
that change, too. I bought a camera. Today I 
own eight. 

The outdoor magazines, I decided, repre- 
sented a stable market of some 30 million 
licensed American sportsmen and it was easy 
for me to aim at them. I’d always loved the 
outdoors. 

I’m sometimes asked by beginners what I 
consider the most important factor in my 
success, such as it is. I tell them this: I’ve 
deliberately typed myself with editors as a 
guy willing to provide the “impossible” ac- 
tion pictures his competitors can’t—or won’t. 

Recently, for instance, a top men’s book 
asked for action color shots of big permit (a 
very swift tropic game fish) being caught 
with a fly rod. The voice on the long distance 
phone admitted this assignment had twice 
been given to other photographers without 
success. Less than a dozen such specimens 
had been taken in this manner in the history 
of fishing. 

I got the pictures. It required three expedi- 
tions deep into the Florida Keys over a 90- 
day period. I wouldn’t have tackled this job 
had I not counted on writing the story, too. 
Instead, another writer was handed this 
much easier (and, in this case, far more lu- 
crative) job. I made only a meager profit. 
Such things happen in the business . . . and 
I know the editors involved will not forget 
that I came through for them. 

Again, I recently shot a color cover for 
True’s Fishing Yearbook. It was not a big 
assignment ($500 and no expenses) and I 
ran into repeated difficulties. I had to shoot 
the assignment four times. But I’d promised 
the editor that when he got back to his desk 
from Europe the picture would be there. 
And it was there. 
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As a result of such all-out effort I enjoy the 
warm respect of the top editors in my chosen 
fields. This was proven last month when I 
returned from New York with twenty fea- 
ture assignments from True, Arcosy, Cava- 
LIER, OuTpoor LIFE, FieLp & STREAM, etc. 

Do the very best job you know how—every 
time, regardless of market. I had a piece in 
the September, 1960 Cavauier on Bo Ran- 
dall, our famed Florida knife-maker, that 
has been pulling an average of 70 reader 
letters daily for some time. I worked as hard 
on it as I would have for a Post piece—or 
one for REAL or Escapapbe. Bear in mind that 
the small market editors of today often are 
the top editors of tomorrow. 


Be Trustworthy 


A few months ago I could have used handily 
the check offered by a top sporting book to 
do a piece on a new specie of bass “dis- 
covered” in my state. Investigation revealed 
it not to be a new fish, and I said so. 


Be Realistic 


I made the switch from writing to photo- 
journalism for one reason: I can earn more 
money faster. Today my free-lance income 
supports a wife and a couple of teen-age 
daughters on the expensive Florida “Gold 
Coast.” Today I make pictures just as I used 
to write—for money—with personal prestige 
and all the rest of secondary importance. Art 
work at the top of my somewhat flamboyant 
letterhead reads “World-wide Photo-Jour- 
nalism Assignments” and is accompanied by 
a sketch of me aiming a 35MM camera at a 
charging elephant. Some photojournalists 
would regard this as corny. They prefer to 
make pictures of pretty girls in spring, or 
deep red barns amidst yellow wheat fields. 
Frankly, I like that, too. 

These same photographers feel frustrated 
if their work doesn’t appear in Lire several 
times yearly. Yet it’s no secret that that mag- 
azine maintains a large staff of lensmen, most 
of them quite capable of providing the news- 
type pictures it prefers. Why invite such 
heavy competition at the outset? 

The same goes for SATEVEPosT and similar 
top slicks. I’ve known writers to hit the Post 
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a few times, then sink into oblivion when 
they couldn’t repeat. My work has been fea- 
tured in both Lire and SaTevepost, and it’s 
most pleasant to enjoy the prestige and added 
income such markets afford—when you hit 
them regularly. Meanwhile, there are about 
500 other editors whose checks won’t bounce, 
either ... 


A Word About Agents 


I’ve tried several agents, some of them real 
pistols. I’ve even tried being one myself 
(which, I might say, gave me renewed re- 
spect for the brethren). I found my first one 
like this: I’d gone to Manhattan seeking lit- 
erary help. No one would touch me. One 
self-styled classy gal in a swank penthouse 
seemed needlessly cruel (I had on a baggy 
suit; I own several pretty good ones now). 
Finally I walked into a cramped office where 
an obviously overworked gent crouched 
frowning over a script. His desk was piled 
ridiculously high with other manuscripts and 
assorted litter. He hardly took time to look 
up as I went into my spiel. 


I told him of the world’s beautiful women 
I’d known; how I’d won millions of milreis 
at roulette; how I’d often seen the Southern 
Cross hanging so low in the perfumed tropic 
night I was tempted to pluck the gleaming 
stars like jewels overhead. 

“You own a shotgun?” he growled, still not 
looking up. 

“Yes,” I answered. “But why—?” 

“What’s the choke?” he barked. 

“Left barrel full, right modified—” 

“Go home and write hunting and fishing 
articles.” 

“You’re crazy,” I snarled and stomped out. 


I went home and shot some more dull ar- 
rows at Coiuier’s and Liperty. Finally I 
wrote an outdoor article. This agent, A. L. 
Fierst, sold it to Fre.p « Stream for $60. 
My wife and I were renting a cottage on the 
Jersey shore that lean, cold winter; one of 
those summer places you never can keep 
quite warm enough. We stood there, each 
holding on to that first check, each bawling 
alittle... 


Later an unfortunate editorial situation— 


the only one such I’ve ever experienced, and 
for which I see now I shouldn’t have blamed 


my agent—caused me to impulsively part 
company with this man. It’s been my loss. 

My next agent, a well-known editor in the 
very markets I yearned to sell before he 
turned to agenting, not only sold nothing for 
me but managed to destroy completely some 
$2,000 in assignments I’d already set up my- 
self. Then he terminated our relationship 
with the lame (and astonishing) observation 
“I feel you can do yourself more good than 
any agent in the field.” 

A few agents later I joined up with a man— 
replete with a staff of coolly competent secre- 
taries who speak in faultless English ac- 
cents—so highly regarded by top U.S. editors 
that I really felt awed at being accepted into 
his stable. It developed he had every qualifi- 
cation save one where I was concerned: 
what checks passed between us invariably 
traveled from Florida to New York, instead 
of vice versa. (I felt loyally obligated to re- 
fund 10% commission checks on sales he 
never made. ) 


The beginner should keep this in mind: a 
good agent can easily justify his commission. 
But if you’re just starting out, he can’t af- 
ford the time to train you (even if he knew 
how, which many don’t). Once you've 
trained yourself he can likely improve your 
rates, lead you into new markets, etc. (I’m 
not speaking of literary critics; never had 
one. ) 


Today I help support three New York 
agents. The first two of these, Al Weiss and 
Bill Prange (Galaxy Photos), I consider 
pretty hot pieces of property. These picture 
agents, both veterans of big agencies, now 
operate alone, making up with energy what 
they purposely lack in fancy offices and over- 
head. They sell me over and over again, both 
in the U.S. and abroad. The third, my new 
literary agent, is a girl (first time I ever tried 
a female). My picture agents recommended 
her, so I’m optimistic. She, too, is a driver, 
working alone. ( Joan Foley). 

In conclusion, I hope I haven’t given the 
false impression that my job is a snap. I’ve 
been loved, lied-to and lunged-at; threatened 
in dark alleys (when I did an expose on 
Miami’s sexua! deviates) and scooped by 
other guys with more breaks than brains. 
The reading public isn’t interested in your 
groans, however. I could, for instance, have 
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It is “impossible” to get an action picture such 
as this one, published by TRUE, that has earned 
for the photojournalist a reputation for being 
the top man in his field. 


written the following complaint into the 
script when I went to the jungles to do a 
piece for Arcosy; it actually happened: 

“The smashup was nasty. Our hot-eyed 
hack driver, mad at the world as only Latin 
hack drivers can become mad, had run a stop 
street in the Barranquilla wharf area. A 
heavy truck, likewise moving too fast, caught 
us dead center. 

“The door of our careening jallopy burst 
open, I was catapulted some 30 feet into a 
field. As I lay there fainting, a crowd formed 
and someone obligingly swiped the glasses 
from my upturned face (Colombia is a poor 
country). 

“My shoes were missing. A costly camera 
hung about my neck was damaged. My ex- 
pensive tailor-made suit hopelessly ripped . . . 

“Eventually an ancient fire engine arrived 
in lieu of an ambulance. In time I felt myself 
being carried atop a wide board (stretchers 
apparently being equally scarce) down a 
slanting stone tunnel, complete with cata- 
comb-type cobwebs, into the gloomy bowels 
of an equally ancient hospital. 

“There, during the next eight hours, things 
became uncertain as I sank deep into shock— 
so that a priest was called in to administer 
last rites. But the poverty-handicapped 
brown medicos and the white-starched Sis- 
ters continued to throw into me everything 
they had at hand (including a patent medi- 
cine later identified by my wife as something 
used for hayfever) .” 

Another ironic climax to this trip was the 
fact I’d lived with jungle Indians for four 
weeks, dodging some of the world’s most 
poisonous snakes, subsisting on capybara (the 
world’ largest rat) , shooting rapids in dugout 
canoes, and so on without even contracting 
dysentery. Then to get clobbered in a taxi... 

I wonder what tomorrow’s trend will be. 
Perhaps editors will demand 3-dimensional 
crayon sketches of outer space people, sub- 
mitted on high-grade toilet tissue. If so, ’m 
ready to teach myself how to sketch with 
crayons—on high-grade toilet tissue. 

Are you? 
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Meters re es 


Ana still more mergers! Macfadden Pub- 
lications has acquired the Hillman paper- 
back line and PacEANtT Macazine, for a 
reported $2 million or more in cash and 
stock. Alex Hillman, until now president of 
Hillman Periodicals, is now editorial consul- 
tant for Hillman Books. The other Hillman 
magazines, Reat Story, REAL ROMANCES 
and MoviELanp, have been discontinued. 

Frederick A. Klein, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Macfadden, has interesting 
plans for the new projects. “We plan to build 
the Hillman books into a top-quality, high- 
prestige paperback line,” he said. We will 
feature reprints of nationally recognized fic- 
tion and non-fiction bestsellers, along with 
the works of many world-renowned authors 
and scholars.” To this Charles Byrne, the 
editor, added that there are plans for original 
paperbacks too, all kinds of fiction and non- 
fiction preferrably dealing with current 
topics. 
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I suggest a query to Mr. Byrne. 

There are big plans for PacEANT too. It 
now has a circulation of 550,000, but appli- 
cation has already been made for member- 
ship in the Audit Bureau of Circulations, and 
the Macfadden advertising department is 
hard at work selling advertising space in 
PaGEANT. Until now Paceanrt had not car- 
ried advertising. The current (July) issue 
of PacEANT is the first published by Mac- 
fadden, but study forthcoming issues too for 
its development. 

‘‘At the moment we are keeping the 
PaGEANT staff and policy intact,” said How- 
ard Cohn, the editor. ““We want all kinds of 
articles, important ones, light-hearted ones. 
Health, self-help and entertainment are al- 
ways good possibilities. Keep them under 
2500 words. Payment averages out to about 
$300. 

Macfadden also puts out Bartholomew 
Books (50c), all originals, which deal largely 
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with biographies of sports personalities like 





Floyd Patterson, Ted Williams, Stan Musial, 
etc. These are done on assignment, so don’t 
send in any completed material. Douglas 
Lockhart the editor, would appreciate a 
query first. 

There is an advance of $1000, $500 on the 
signing of the contract, $500 on acceptance, 
against royality of 4% of the cover price. 

An interesting twist here is the fact that 
sometimes after the publication of the soft- 
cover book, a sale is made of hard-cover 
rights. 

The familiar old Macfadden magazines are 
in sound health and offer good markets to 
free-lance writers. Let’s look at the women’s 
magazines first. Benjamin Merson is the edi- 
torial director of this group, and editor of 
True Srory. Abner Sundell is editor of 
True Love. The story editor of TruE Story 
is Patricia Endress, and she reads stories for 
TRUE Love too. 

True Srory uses fiction of 6000 to 8000 
words, confession stories in the first person 
for women readers of blue-collar families, 
whose median age is 28 (not more than 35, 
please). As the income and education of 
these families goes up, the quality of the stor- 
ies must move upward too. Stay away from 
the very poverty-stricken environment of the 
past, the weak father, the drunk stepfather, 
the too obvious chest-thumping soap operas 
of the past. Interestingly, as these magazines 
use more and more advertising of major ap- 
pliances, etc., they, like other big-circulation 
women’s magazines, must show fictional 
characters living on these levels. 


The main character must be universally 
recognizable, and there should be good ra- 
tionale for misbehavior. Use timely material 
and start immediately with story action. 
Lighter stories can run from 3000 to 5000 
words. 

Articles come closer and closer to the kind 
published in the slicks. The May issue of 
True Story, for example, had the following: 
“Who Says You’re Too Fat?” by Jeanne 
Sakol; ““We escaped from Castro!” by Mar- 
jorie Karmel; “Childhood Jealousy,” by 
Samuel R. Berenberg, M.D. Timely, univer- 
sally interesting. Other examples of recent 
successful articles are those dealing with in- 
tegration, moonlighting, leaving school, mar- 





ital relations, medical experiences, human 
interest personality stories. 

A good way to break in is through the 
Women Are Wonderful department which 
uses features of 500 to 1000 words about a 
woman’s personal experience on the job or 
at home—something outstanding or heart- 
warming. 

Payment is 5c a word as published. If there 
is considerable rewriting to be done, special 
arrangements are made. Reports in two or 
three weeks. 

True Love uses material which is similar 
except that it is geared for the younger 
reader—teenagers and the young-marrieds of 
18 to 21. Articles should be addressed to 
Kate Steichen, features to Babette Brimberg. 

The editor of TRuE RoMANcE and TRUE 
EXPERIENCE is Frank R. Gould. Stories run 
from 6000 to 12,000 words (the shorter 
lengths are preferred), and payment is 3c to 
5c on acceptance. Here, too, the hackneyed 
old sin-suffer-repent formula will no longer 
work, You need to look around you for fresh 
new story material, think about it until you 
develop an attitude toward it, extract the 
essential significance of it, and then give it 
the best writing of which you are capable. 
Study the magazines. 

The men’s magazines are thriving too. Al 
Silverman is the executive editor of the 
Sports-Saca Men’s Group, and he is know]l- 
edgeable indeed about what men seem to 
want to read. In the six months Mr. Silver- 
man has been here, he has started a gradual 
change in Saca in two areas. 

One is toward the long narrative story in 
big, dramatic scenes, dealing with personal 
adventure, war (World War II and Korea), 
man against nature conflicts, sea stories, dis- 
asters, spy stories, etc. These must be full- 
blown, exciting stories of 5000 to 6000 words. 

The other emphasis is on the topical lead 
story which is tied to the news. Consider the 
story about Eichmann in the June issue, the 
one about the John Birch group in the July 
issue ; personality stories of people in the news, 
Joseph Kennedy in the June issue, Ed Mur- 
row in the August issue. Shorter articles on 
lighter subjects run 2000 to 2500 words. Pay- 
ment is $200 to $750. 


C.rmax is similar to Saca, but the audience 
is a little younger. In addition to the Saca 
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type of story treated a bit more lightly, there 
are also articles about jazz personalities, and 
similar subjects which appeal to younger 
readers. Most articles run 4000 to 5000 
words, with one in each issue of about 2000 
words. Payment is $100 to $500. 

Sport is a fan magazine dealing with spec- 
tator sports. This is a less open market than 
the other magazines, as many of the ideas are 
conceived in the office and assigned to news- 
paper and magazine sports writers. However, 
if you have access to an unusual story dealing 
with a prominent personality in sports, send 
in a query. Lengths, 3000 to 3500 words, pay- 
ment $250 to $500 on acceptance. Two-col- 
umn featurettes of about 700 words will 
bring you $50. 

True Detective and Master DETECTIVE 
are edited by Al P. Govoni. Both magazines 
use articles pertaining to crime or law en- 
forcement—mostly stories of current murder 
cases. Here a query first is absolutely essential 
to make sure that the particular story has not 
already been covered. 

MastTER DETECTIVE has recently started a 
series called Police Officer of the Month, a 
profile of a good cop, his record, family, etc. 
If you have a candidate, submit an outline. 
“Most of our contributors are newspaper 
men and stringers all over the country,” says 
Al Govoni, “but there are geographical gaps. 
If you are qualified, send in a query.” 

True Detective is now in the 38th year of 
publication. It does not go in for lurid, sensa- 
tional crimes per se, and it insists on writing 
of high professional calibre. Preferred length 
is about 5000 words for which True DeteEc- 
TIVE pays $200 and Master Detective $150 
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Al Silverman reads mss. for the SpPortTs-SAGA Men’s Group. 











on acceptance. And reports are prompt—a 
matter of days. 

For the present, address all your mss. and 
queries, even those to Hillman books and 
PAGEANT, to Macfadden Publications, Inc., 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 17. 

Macfadden is also the national distributor 
for Ziff-Davis Publications, SarurpDAy ReE- 
VIEW, SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, VARIETY, BILL- 
BOARD, F & W Publications and Pyramid 
Books. Gerald A. Bartell, president of Mac- 
fadden and of Bartell Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion which is the largest single stockholder of 
Macfadden, feels that publishing and broad- 
casting have a common interest, especially in 
serving the mass audience. 

With this in mind, Macfadden Publications, 
Inc., has also acquired a substantial interest 
in Teleglobe Pay-TV System, Inc., believed 
by its developers to be the simplest, most ef- 
ficient of the pay-television systems. “The 
Teleglobe system is now ready for commer- 
cial use,” Mr. Bartell said, “and we will seek 
FCC approval of a test in a major United 
States market area soon.” 

Watch Macfadden. It’s on the way. 


More New Book Publishers 


Robert B. Luce, formerly director of the Kip- 
linger Book Club and the Book Division of 
the Kiplinger Washington Editors, Inc., has 
established the first general book publishing 
firm in the nation’s capital. Robert B. Luce, 
Inc., has offices at 1816 Jefferson Place, NW, 
Washington 6, D.C., and will publish manu- 
scripts of quality in all the recognized fields 
—fiction, non-fiction, biography, memoirs, 
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technical, juvenile. The first book, scheduled 
for the fall and winter list, is appropriately 
enough The Kennedy Circle, for which a 
number of leading Washington journalists 
are writing chapters. Mr. Luce serves as pres- 
ident and editor of the new firm. 

“We intend to build a publishing house 
which will be able to provide our authors 
with first rate book publishing capability,” 
he said, “with ready access to the national 
market for books, and sensitive, knowledge- 
able editorial handling.” 

Though most of the books published here 
will be non-fiction, Mr. Luce would like to 
receive submissions in the complete range of 
trade books categories, including fiction. “As 
a Washington publishing house,” he says, 
“our list will probably be heavy in topical 
non-fiction, biography and autobiography or 
memoirs of one sort or another.” 

Yes, I asked him. Robert B. Luce’s father 
was Henry Luce’s third cousin. 

Lewis B. McCabe, Jr. is associate editor for 
trade and business books. 

Bold Face Books, Inc., 419 Park Avenue 
South, New York City 16, N.Y., a new gen- 
eral trade book publishing house, has been 
formed by Ben Wattenberg (president and 


Robert B. Luce, president and editor 
Robert B. Luce Inc. 





editor) and David A. Boehm (secretary- 
treasurer and sales manager) . 

These books will be directed to young 
moderns and their children, with particular 
emphasis on international affairs, political 
activity, and social problems, all treated in a 
popular fashion, and designed as strong 
backlist properties. Scheduled for early fall 
publication are Boy’s Life of John F. Ken- 
nedy by Bruce Lee, A Blueprint for Living 
and Working Abroad by Robert Temple, 
Your Federal Government Today by Re- 
becca Schull Cages, Body Building and Self- 
Defense by Myles Callum. 

Send no completed manuscripts. Mr. Wat- 
tenberg will consider only outlines and sy- 
nopses. 


New Magazine 


THE UrRsanire is a new monthly magazine 
which is planned for the economically com- 
petent and intelligent Negro. The address is 
147 East 50th Street, New York City 22, and 
the publisher and editor is William M. San- 
tos. 

Each issue contains two fiction stories of 
about 3000 words and articles of 1500 to 
2000 words. Negro problems will be discussed, 
of course, but in addition there will be mate- 
rial of broad general interest to all: politics, 
profiles of interesting people, high fidelity, 
humor, education, investments, travel, the- 
ater, arts, etc., etc. The appeal is to men and 
women, both. Payment $100 on acceptance 
in about three weeks. Verse, poetry and fillers 
are used. 


Prizes and Awards 


No rewards for good writing? Consider: 

The Pulitzer Prizes: Fiction, To Kill A 
Mocking Bird by Harper Lee; drama, All the 
Way Home by George A. Mosel, Jr.; biogra- 
phy, Charles Sumner and the Coming of 
the Civil War by David Donald; poetry, 
Times Three—Selected Verse From Three 
Decades by Phyllis McGinley. 

The Award of Merit for Drama, consisting 
of a gold medal and a prize of $1000, was re- 
ceived by Clifford Odets from the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters. This award in 
(Continued on page 69) 
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Part 4 Administration—By Aron Mathieu 





MAN AGAINST 


O: a magazine’s five departments, Admin- 
istration, the command post, is the only one 
to which job applicants never apply. 

The man who takes this job stands alone in 
a little world that he has built. When he 
comes to work in the morning, the elevator 
man doesn’t wait to fill the car; he shoots the 
boss right up. When the boss steps onto his 
main floor, by singular osmosis, six bright 
little heads pop up and speak aloud a cheery 
good morning but, if an hour later the same 
little heads are gathered around the water 
fountain and the boss comes over to take a 
drink, in ten seconds he is alone. 

In a magazine of some forty employees, the 
administration department usually employs 
two people: the publisher and a bookkeeper. 
On minor magazines, the publisher also holds 
down one of the main departmental jobs. He 
is usually advertising manager or production 
manager. This is not because he is too cheap 
to hire one of these men, but because they 
are so hard to find. As a result, the small 
magazine publisher never finds time really to 
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be a publisher, to interrelate his depart- 
ments, to stand on one foot and do nothing 
but think. He is concerned by day with detail. 
At night he catches up on his trade reading. 
He dries up young for lack of time to develop 
his cultural depth. Should his company grow, 
add one or two magazines, and the number 
of employees swell to ninety, the administra- 
tion department will fit nicely in a small 
room: the publisher, bookkeeper and a part- 
time auditor. 

Next step up is an administrative assistant 
for the publisher, while the final step adds a 
creative cost accountant. 

In the mornings, as the departments begin 
to function, there is a great bustle and to-do, 
the cheerful amenities of intelligent people 
working together. The publisher partakes of 
this, for it is a succulent part of his life; but 
when he entereth his little cell, there is no 
one on whom he can call for advice. What 
are his problems? 

They are few in number. 

First, he has the personnel problems of any 
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WHITE SPACE 


employer. Christmas comes on Thursday and 
everybody wants Friday off, too. Catherine, 
the best secretary the office ever had, does 
three letters to the other girls’ one, but comes 
to work at 9:30, the other girls at 9. They 
say: “Why can’t we all come to work at 
9:30>” 

Second, the publisher is the spark. He pulls 
out of himself the inspiration for his depart- 
inent heads when they are up against it, and 
leaves them alone with soft words of warm 
encouragement when they do well without 
him, 


Let us watch the publisher in action. 


TIME: 9 A.M. 

PLACE: The circulation manager’s office. 
Enter Western Union boy with telegram. 
Circulation Manager reads: “Ten-day 
check-up of 1,100 newsstands shows our 
newsstand sales down 11%.” 

He crumples up the telegram and leaves. 

CURTAIN 


The circulation manager walks into the 
publisher’s office to ask for advice. 

“Good morning,” he says. “Look at this 
telegram!” 

The new issue is ready to go to press. Should 
we cut the newsstand press run, in the face of 
falling sales and thus surely sell even less, or 
should we increase the press run and try to 
hold the sale at the expense of heavy returns? 
How about cutting the price per copy? 35c 
is a lot of money these days. How about 29c? 

Instead of that, how about experimenting 
with a price change in one region of the 
country? Better still, back up the newsstand 
copies with newspaper advertising? Too ex- 
pensive. Then, print fewer pages and more 
magazines? Or, the same magazine on thin- 
ner paper? Try a new kind of cover? What 
kind? Start a bright new serial? Where is it? 
Get a new editor! Who? Oh hell, let’s ride 
out the storm. Maybe it will pass. How about 
a survey that will tell why the newsstand sales 
are down? How do you ask people who 
didn’t buy a copy? 
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Wait a minute! Are the sales down only in 
one region? Should there be a regional edi- 
tion? Damn it, we never do anything about 
the West Coast growing so much. Can’t we 
just back up the newsstand with a TV pro- 
gram? To hell with the newsstand! Push the 
mail instead. Then they’re ours. 

These, the classic alternates, seldom vary. 
Only in applying them does the skill differ. 

The publisher runs through them all in his 
mind. He has done this before and he knows 
them by heart. It isn’t one thing he tells him- 
self; it’s a combination of many. How much 
can he trust the circulation manager? If he 
sounds dismal, which is how he feels this 
minute, and lets it all come out, which is 
what he wants to do, will the circulation 
manager talk and upset the whole zoo? The 
publisher sighs and goes to his club to think. 

He wishes he had someone besides himself 
who had sold space, written captions, 
cropped pictures, run a door-to-door crew, 
created a magazine, and had the courage to 
risk his own money. 

Except that the department heads who 
come to him vary, and sometimes there is 
good news and sometimes there is bad, this 
is how he makes his bread. 


There is Good News, Too 


The good news takes less time to digest. In 
the afternoon, the editor-in-chief brings in 
the layouts of the issue to hit the stands in 3 
months. They light up the office like a Chrit- 
mas tree. The clean, white over-sized layout 
pages, with their big borders, make the color 
prints sparkle just like the layout editor 
thought they would. “Look,” says the pub- 
lisher, and lays his hand over one part of a 
picture. “If we blew up this one part would 
it be a cover?” The editor nods happily. By 
God, the Old Man came through. 

The publisher remembers, in Hollywood, 
twenty years ago, watching Shirley Temple 
go before the cameras. Her mother stood 
close by her and warmed the child’s hand as 
she passed by. “Sparkle, Shirley, sparkle,” 
she whispered. 

Sparkle. God dammit that’s what he has to 
do all day. And he can, too, and he will, And 
he loves it. He’ll beat the socks off the world. 
What’s one month’s drop in newsstand sales 
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with an issue like this coming up? The pub- 
lisher makes a mental note to tell the layout 
man to use smaller layout sheets. Those big 
ones trick the eye. 

The advertising manager rolls in. Rolls is 
the word. In his hand is a blue and white 
N. W. Ayer contract. An 8-page insert! A 
neat little $50,000 order. “Boss, it came right 
in over the transom. We work like hell, we 
fight and make calls and then this drops in 
and we never even knew they were consider- 
ing us.” 

The publisher smiles. Now he is at his best. 
“You earned this, Fritz,” he says. “Remem- 
ber the presentation you made at Ayer two 
years ago? The one where you took ’em to 21 
next night. They never forgot what you 
showed. Remember that mile-long pull-out 
you took there last year? I’ll bet you taught 
it to them by heart. Why you’ve been at them 





This section on Administration is the 
fourth part of MAN AGAINST WHITE 
SPACE. The combined four sections of 
MAN AGAINST WHITE SPACE— 
Editorial, Circulation, Advertising, Ad- 
ministration—now for the first time are 
available in permanent book form as part 
of THE CREATIVE WRITER. See 
Page 39 for further information on THE 
CREATIVE WRITER and how it may 
be ordered. 











for years. You did it, boy.” 

Fritz walks out happy. The boss under- 
stands. 

The non-fiction editor strolls in with a ma- 
nila folder showing 30 letters that came in 
from prominent, really famous people, all ex- 
cited about a controversial article the maga- 
zine used two months ago. The publisher 
reads them, thanks the editor, calls the pro- 
motion manager. 

“Manny, I got something for you.” 

Manny comes in, reads the letters, mentally 
makes a package out of it and is off and run- 
ning. A wonderful tool to prove to a lot of 
stiffnecks that the people who read this mag- 
azine really matter. Fritz calls back and says 
the new package will help him a lot with the 
Ford account. “A great idea,” says the pub- 
lisher. 
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A Budget Gives Form to a Magazine 


But there is a third job. 

It is called budgeting and people who know 
nothing about it think it is tedious. Budgeting 
is as creative as editing. Sometimes, it is done 
this way. 

In October, the publisher estimates his gross 
income for the coming year. He would like 
to net ten cents on the dollar before taxes 
which means not quite five cents after taxes. 
If he takes in one million dollars, he hopes 
$50,000 will be his. 

So his first step in creative budgeting is to 
come up with a reasonable estimate of his 
gross income for the next year. 

Well, maybe it will be $1,300,000. No, that’s 
too high. But wouldn’t it be nice if it were 
true? He calls on his only two executives 
whose departments take in money—circula- 
tion and advertising. What do they think will 
be their gross income next year? They sigh. 
If they say low, they will get nothing to 
spend; if they say high, they practically have 
to hang up a world’s record to keep from eat- 
ing their own words. They fiddle. They fad- 
dle. They writhe and move in and out. In the 
end, they come clean and play it straight and 
lay down a figure, $1,000,000. 

Next, the publisher takes each department 
and estimates how much he can give each 
one; but he holds back 10% of $1,000,000 
to cover his net profit and his federal taxes. 
With a pencil, he gives the production de- 
partment $450,000, editorial $150,000, ad- 
vertising $110,000, circulation $150,000, ad- 
ministration (this covers the salaries of his 
bookkeeper, secretary, himself, and his own 
business travel expenses) $40,000. 

His secretary puts each departmental figure, 
and its monthly expense breakdown for the 
last 12 months, into sealed envelopes and de- 
livers them. She notes that the administration 
department is allotted $40,000, same as last 
year. That means no raise for her and this 
was the year she planned to move from $90 
a week to an even hundred. She decides to 
bide her time until the Ford people see what 
Manny has to show them, Maybe that will 
pry them loose. Or, maybe that $50,000 net 
will come through and she can ask for a 
bonus. With a bonus, she could trade in her 
Plymouth on a good compact. 


The editor looks at the $150,000 figure and 
knows he cannot meet the pay raise requests 
he senses are coming from his staff before 
Christmas. And he must meet them or lose 
talent. Talent that he trained. He calls the 
production manager. 

What if they could get some four-color 
forms up ahead and run them together. 
What would the savings be? Six thousand 
dollars will cover the increase he wants to 
give his staff. 

The production manager, who wants to hire 
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“I pride myself on my humility.” 











an assistant to do quality control, phones his 
paper supplier and they make a date for 
lunch. He puts through half a dozen long- 
distance calls to other paper mills and begins 
a squeeze, 

The circulation manager, who dearly wants 
a spot TV program to back his newsstand 
sales, calls Fritz. Had they underestimated 
advertising income? Fritz says, well if they 
got Ford, they can put the hammer to Chev- 
rolet. The circulation manager asks how 
much it would help if he could add 2,000 
Ford dealers as subscribers. 
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Together, as a working team, they give and 
take and create a budget. 

One night, the publisher, and his staff run 
through it all, dollar for dollar. They exam- 
ine the magazine that is their child. They 
admire it, they criticize it, they respect it. 
They go home agreed on a working budget. 


The Publisher’s Job Defined 


Only at the very large companies does the 
publisher function purely as a publisher—a 
director of his five departments. Elsewhere, 
he remains a worker, doing a department job 
by day, and striving by night to interrelate 
the workings of the magazine. Particularly, 
it is hard for the publisher who came up 
through accounting to release his hold on 
the Administrative department. You can spot 
this situation if you work there a day. The 
bookkeeper and pay clerk may be the sole 
employees of the Administrative department, 
and they will report directly to the publisher 
for so small an item as revarnishing a desk. 

Often, the man with editorial experience 
will tend to identify himself, as have Luce, 
Lawrence and Wallace, with the Editorial 
department; or McGraw with the Business 
department. I suspect the making of Richard 
Deems as a publisher came about when he 
left Esquire and went to Hearst. At Esquire 
he might have forever remained faithful to 
one department: Advertising. 

In my own experience, I enjoyed selling 
advertising so much that I never relinquished 


this departmental job, so that although I was 
publisher in name, I did precious little think- 
ing and a great deal of selling. Few can serve 
as both captain and general. 

Here is Bernie Davis speaking on this sub- 
ject: 

“The publisher normally stands as an apex 
of the triangle, alone, with no special orienta- 
tion to any of the key departments. Of course, 
some publishers rise through an editorial 
background (as did I), or through an ad- 
vertising, circulation or finance background, 
in which case he would then have a special 
aptitude. Once he becomes a publisher, he 
must be responsible rather equally for coordi- 
nating each of the subsidiary departments. 

“For example, how far should a publisher 
go in getting subscriptions? Do you stop at 
the highest income-producing level which 
would mean accepting only subscriptions 
that come in over the transom at regular 
rates without any discount, or do you push 
harder and go after, in succession, catalog 
agencies, school plans, field selling, etc., 
where the discounts might vary from 40% 
to 100%, or even more? 

“How tight do you hold your newsstand 
draw? You have either a choice of keeping it 
very tight to minimize returns, or shoot for 
the higher sales at the risk of taking exorbi- 
tant returns. The same thing applies on 
direct mail activities: are you so anxious to 
get the subscriptions that you will continue 
a mailing with 1 or 2% returns, or do you 
restrict the promotion to those lists or appeals 








There are few writers who don’t need an occasional brushing up on basic 
grammar. If you'd like to see how much you remember from grammar 
school and have a little fun, too, take our— 


Grammar-Punctucation-Usage Quiz 


There are ten errors in the following paragraph. How many of them can you spot? 
Look out, too, for misused and misspelled words. Good score: 10 out of 10, Bad score 
(for a writer) : 8 outof 10... or worse. Answers on page 80. 


Here’s what Rose told me: “I met him on April 3, 1956 and had to giggle when he said 
Hello brighteyes—where’re you going?” Well I hadn’t been about to go anywheres 
important and so I went with him. Oh,” she sighed, he was a heartbreaker. You really 
should have seen him.” I didn’t tell her, but, walking down Main Street in his seersucker 
suit, I saw him several times before she met him. 
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which bring you 4 or 5%? Are you willing to 
carry on a direct mail campaign where you 
net zero, or do you require a sufficient income 
in direct mail to pay the cost of the subscrip- 
tion itself plus the cost of the mailing? 

“Obviously, the circulation manager wants 
to show these big circulation increases, but 
the economic facts of life may not permit it. 
Or perhaps the advertising manager is con- 
vinced that he either doesn’t need it, or he 
cannot get the sufficient advertising to pay 
the higher rate to compensate for it. Con- 
versely, the advertising manager might de- 
mand higher and higher circulation figures. 
The cost of getting them might make the 
whole thing impractical. 

“Similarly, the question of advertising rates 
creates some problems. Are you governed by 
the treasurer who demands a certain rate to 
meet his costs, or are you governed by com- 
petitive features? Do you raise your rates in 
anticipation of circulation growth, or should 
you have to obtain the circulation growth 
first and then raise your rates? 

“In short, the publisher’s function is to 
weigh all of these internal pressures and 
make the determination as to which decision 
is in the long run the most productive for the 
publication as a whole. If this orientation is 
directly tied in with that of his bookkeeper, 
he is no publisher and sooner or later he will 
cause the publication to dry up. Obviously, 
many calculated risks must be taken which 
any sound treasurer would have to resist and 
with good cause. In short, a good publisher 
spends half his time on adjusting his opera- 
tion to conditions as they are at the moment, 
but the other half of his time must be devoted 
to expansion and long-range operations 
which might be economically unjustified at 
the moment, but would put his publication at 
a higher level of income and volume a year 
or two hence.” 


The Boys Become Men, Laissez Faire Style 


Let’s examine three magazines on the news- 
stands that are issued from one chain, They 
are titled, with a slight revision on my part, 
Tirrer-Up; SHocxine Divorce Cases and 
HAMMERHEAD Butcu. The man who heads 
this group of publications is a human being, 
even as you and I. When he was in the sev- 


enth grade he edited the seventh grade maga- 
zine and in the eighth grade, the eighth grade 
magazine. In college, he worked his way 
through as a newspaper stringer and as a 
trade journal correspondent. He took jour- 
nalism. But he came under the influence of 
no one who proposed a code of artistry and 
ethics for magazine publishing; no great edi- 
tors spoke to him; no great publishers came 
to counsel him; no profound and intellectual 
individuals with deep and learned feelings 
for extending the civilities of mankind 
through magazines kindled within his heart 
the flame of their own beliefs. Why, then, do 
we criticize the end result? 

Let’s take the situation on a higher level. 
For years, the SaturRpAy EvENING Post re- 
jected liquor advertising. Only the individ- 
uals at Curtis who laid down this dicta are 
able accurately to tell the reasons why. Per- 
haps, they felt that hard liquor creates prob- 
lems rather than softens them. Whatever its 
reason, the Post refused liquor advertising. 
Meanwhile, when on certain occasions, a 
manufacturer selected Lire over the Post 
as an advertising media, how much credit did 
they give to the management of the Post for 
upholding their version of the dignity of man 
by refusing to take part in the advertising of 
hard liquor? Did they give it a thought; did 
they even know that the Post didn’t carry 
hard liquor advertising ; did they care? 

Whatever the answers were, the manage- 
ment of the Post decided in the middle of 
the year 1958 to accept liquor advertising. 
That day the stock of the Curtis Publishing 
Company went up 10% because, as one 
brokerage house stated it: “At an advertising 
page rate of $25,000 Post revenue should in- 
crease at once by two million dollars a year, 
while the costs will not go up by more than 
$200,000 a year. Thus, Curtis’ net profit and 
dividends have better prospects.” 

Perhaps everything is a matter of degree. Is 
the negation of the life-long policy of pub- 
lishing no hard liquor advertising a crime? 
Almost every publisher accepts liquor ad- 
vertising; in addition, they fight like hell to 
get it. But here, at the Post, the difference 
was that an ideology changed. It spun 
around 100%. 

Did this mean that Post editors changed 
(Continued on page 80) 
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By Jack Sharkey 





Lots of young writers must get awfully dis- 
couraged while perusing the various publica- 
tions slanted at their field, and mainly finding 
a re-hash of the basic rules of grammar and 
composition offered to them as the means of 
creating salable material. I know J used to, 
at any rate. I even went so far as to specialize, 
while in college, in the Creative Writing 
branch of the English Department, seeking 
vainly for that “secret something” that makes 
editors turn handsprings and buy. 

The summer before I entered this course 
at college, I had two sales under my belt 
already, one to A.D. magazine (which 
promptly folded, without ever having pub- 
lished my story), and one to New Liserty, 
the Canadian cohort of the already-defunct 
LIBERTY magazine, here in the states. 

And the first thing I learned in that class 
was that everything I was doing in writing 
was Wrong. I’d plot where I should develop 
character, I’d use dialogue where I should 
use narrative, and sometimes I’d go so far 
as to let a character do something out of 
character, even if that was the sort of char- 
acter I’d had in mind when starting the story. 
Anyhow, that was in 1952, and for the next 
six years I didn’t make a sale, due to a built- 
in panic about whether or not I was follow- 
ing the “rules” of writing. 

It wasn’t until the middle of 1958 that I 
suddenly began to wonder if perhaps the 
“rules” might not be Wrong, and myself 
Right. I took on a sudden to-hell-with-rules 
attitude, and sat down and typed out “The 
Arm of Enmord,” which went out from my 
agent’s office and sold to Ziff-Davis for $50. 

My immediate reaction to this sale was: 
“Fine! Now, what in blazes did I do Right?” 
I sat in my one-room apartment, staring at 
the wall, and began to analyze my approach 
to that story. And, after an hour’s brain-pick- 
ing, I suddenly Had It. 

All I'd done with “Enmord” was tell a story. 
I didn’t bother with description, characteri- 
zation, forceful use of verbs, creation of 
Mood and/or Atmosphere, none of these 
things. I had written it with the simple atti- 
tude that the Story was All, and that if any 
of these things were important to the Story, 
they’d show up of their own accord, Which 
they did. 

For instance, it became necessary, plot-wise, 
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for the heroine to dread going into the cave- 
mouth in the mountain. Well, that called for 
an eerie description of that cave-mouth, then, 
didn’t it? So I suddenly had Atmosphere. But 
scared or not, the plot demanded that she 
enter, regardless of her fears, so I needed to 
motivate her: Why did she go in? Because 
she was in love with the hero, and thought he 
was in danger within the cave. So all at. once 
I had characterization: The primal drive in 
the heroine’s life was her love for the hero. 
And so on. 

Never once did I follow any of the “rules” 
just to be sure I was using them. I just told 
my story, and those rules that happened to 
apply to the plot-line were used automati- 
cally, with no special effort on my part at all. 

However, after a year of steady selling (as 
of last November) , I found myself enmeshed 
in the toils of that eldest writer’s bugaboo: 
What happens if I run out of ideas? 

This line of thinking made me suddenly get 
my back up, and violate the strongest tradi- 
tion of all writing courses, and all Helpful 
Hints to Writers articles: Know your story 
before you begin. 

I asked myself: Why? Why know my story? 
Why not just start out cold, with an opening 
sentence, and see where it leads me? 

At this juncture of my thinking, I was made 
the pleasant offer, by Cele Goldsmith at Ziff- 
Davis, of writing a cover-story for their pub- 
lication. The gimmick: The cover painting, 
an aerial view of Manhattan Island, with a 
swarm of flying saucers descending upon it, 
had already been photographed, with a rea- 
sonably ambiguous title already in use. See, 
in science-fiction magazines, possibly in 
others, the cover picture does not always 
come after the story is written. Sometimes the 
photographer has a deadline to meet, so they 
have to make up a title, stick it onto the 
painting, and photograph the whole, before 
the cover story is even written. 

So I was assigned to the aforementioned 
picture, which already bore the title “Dooms- 
day Army.” I brought a photostat of the orig- 
inal painting home with me, and sat and 
stared at it. 

That’s when I thought: Here’s my chance 
to try writing without knowing my story in 
advance. So I grabbed a sheet of paper, typed 
in this ready-made title, rolled the carriage 


down four spaces, and dashed off my open- 
ing line. 

Then I stared at the page, bewildered. I had 
written about a woman, Martha Coyne, who 
was stirring a lamb stew in her kitchen. What 
this had to do with invading saucers I had 
no idea. I went on, adding detail. She asks 
her husband to help her, since the cookbook 
pages keep closing, and she wants him to 
prop them open. He is watching a football 
game, however, and can’t be bothered doing 
all that work, so he takes the easy way out: 
He tears out the page with the recipe, leaves 
it on the stove before her, and goes back in 
to his televised game. 

Thus far, the whole thing was stream-of- 
consciousness. One line nudged me into the 
next one, with no idea of where I was head- 
ing. One thing, though, was certain: I was 
no nearer an alien invasion than I had been 
before. What to do? What to do? 

I sat back and pondered. Invasion, TV set 
is on, man watching set is the type who takes 
the quickest steps to solving problems (the 
torn page) even if they're not the most 
sensible . . . 

H’mm. The football game is immediately 
interrupted by a news bulletin, the subject 
being this fleet sighted off Battery Park in 
Manhattan. Good! The aliens are in; now 
how do I get the hero (our page-tearer) in 
with them? The wife says, worriedly, that 
this looks dangerous for humanity. He says 
nonsense, if it were, his National Guard unit 
would have called him up. At which point, 
of course, the phone rings. 

Well, before I knew it, Harry Coyne, this 
easiest-solution-to-a-problem character, is 
captaining the troops who surround the land- 
ing place of these saucers, which have landed 
in Battery Park, not side by side, but one atop 
the other, like flapjacks. 

So far, the story is trite, though. Too many 
alien-landing stories around. I needed a twist. 
Then I thought of it. The ships open, simul- 
taneously, from top to bottom of this stack, 
and out steps, not a horde of invaders, but 
one gigantic alien, who has apparently been 
flown in in sections in each saucer. 

Interested? Well, Cele Goldsmith was. At 
any rate, my “Doomsday Army” sold to Ziff- 
Davis for $150. Writing time: two days. Plot- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Making the Most Out of 


Recently, I sat six inches away from Major 
Lenox R. Lohr’s left elbow in the dining 
room of Chicago’s sprawling Museum of 
Science and Industry. I was there simply to 
interview the officials about an article on 
their Museum. Yet the Major treated me as 
cordially as he treats top visiting dignitaries. 

A little later, I interviewed Mr. Larry 
Kelinson, Sales Promotion Manager of the 
gigantic Material Service Corporation. I was 
writing an article for a trade journal about 
their new concrete plant south of Chicago. 
He not only gave me all the technical data I 
was after, but offered to pay me a generous 
twenty-five dollars or more, if my expenses 
were more, to visit the plant for human in- 
terest material. 

In writing an article about famous southern 
trees for SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN recently, I 
was referred by a park superintendent to a 
Chicago radiologist for orginal photographs 
of trees in The Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park. The radiologist gladly consented 
to an interview and loaned me a half-dozen 
4x5 negatives to copy. What’s more, he’s 
made a lifetime hobby of exploring the Park 
and gave me fresh ideas for articles about it, 
which I know will lead to my making several 
sales, because he has two thousand color 
transparencies he’s promised to let me select 
from for my articles. 

Most of my interviews are pleasant and 
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productive. For I have learned to make the 
most of them. 


The Purpose of the Interview 


As a non-fiction writer who’s had hundreds 
of articles published in a bewildering variety 
of general interest and specialty magazines, I 
find interviewing so essential to my work that 
without it I’d have little to say. For one 
thing, facts in encyclopedias and other tradi- 
tional reference books may be useful in my 
articles, but my articles must be more than 
accurate and pertinent. They must be fresh. 
They must be interesting. An article I’m cur- 
rently readying for a religious magazine 
about famous religious scientists, for instance, 
cannot be a rehashing of has-beens. It has to 
be about the right here, and now. So I’m 
writing personal letters to the scientists them- 
selves for the new and personal touch. In 
this way, too, I shall have at my disposal the 
shades of interpretations that are so essential 
to articles. 

Also, I use the interview to document and 
clear essential information. Documentation 
can mean clearing a final draft with the 
president of a huge national foundation or 
actually tasting sample after sample of new 
brands of coffee through miles of exhibits at 
Chicago’s Navy Pier, for TEA AND CoFFEE 
TRADE JOURNAL. 
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How to Obtain the Interview 


Getting the interview constitutes a serious 
challenge to any writer, but I’ve discovered 
that busy, important people are far easier to 
interview than others. The best way to get 
an interview is to simply ask for it. In so do- 
ing, whether it’s a request for an in-the-flesh 
interview or for one that takes place over the 
phone or by letter, I follow a list of “musts.” 


1. Get in the heading the correct—and cor- 
rectly spelled—name of the interviewee 
and his position. 

2. Tell the interviewee exactly what I need 
from him, often putting specific ques- 
tions to him. 

3. Tell him about the magazine for which 
the article is intended. 

4. Suggest ways in which he can best pre- 
sent his material to me, such as a per- 
sonal interview, tables of statistics, a per- 
sonal letter, photographs. 

3. Tell him who I am. 

6. Assuring him that he will be shown the 
final draft of my manuscript for check- 
ing and clearance. 

7. Remind him tactfully of any service ad- 
vantages my article might have for him, 
such as free publicity. 


If it’s a request for a personal interview, I 
usually leave the final choice of time and day 
to the interviewee, but I always tell him what 


times are best for me too. I seldom subject 
him to a barrage of compliments, and I never 
expect him to come to me. 


How to Prepare for the Interview 


Never walk into a personal interview cold. 
Always know exactly what information you 
want and what kind of information your in- 
terviewee is (or is not) able to give you. 

Most interviewees expect you to be curious 
about and highly interested in what they say. 
And nothing can destroy their confidence in 
you as a writer—and a person—so quickly 
as your ignorance of facts that, to them, are 
as important as they are obvious. Never, for 
instance, refer to their product by its com- 
mon name rather than its brand name or be- 
tray an unfamiliarity with the product. 

If my interviewee himself is the subject of 
my interview, then I study his vital statistics 
in the Who’s Who book in his field or ask the 
editor of the magazine or the interviewee’s 
secretary to brief me on him. If it’s his sub- 
ject I’m after, then I read reference books 
and trade publications in his field. 


How to Conduct the Interview 


The other day I met with a student I’m tutor- 
ing in writing the magazine article. I had 
(Continued on page 44) 
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Keats-Shelley Journal, Publisher : The Keats-Shel- 
ley Association of America, Inc., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Mabel A. E. Steele, Chairman, 
Editorial Board, Houghton Library, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge 38, Mass. Issued annually for 
academic and lay members of the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial Association in the U.S. and abroad. 
Wants critical biographical, bibliographical arti- 
cles (approx. 5000-8000 words) on Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Leigh Hunt, and/or their circles; well- 
organized, documented, and written in as readable 
a style as possible. No original poetry or drama is 
accepted on the above subjects listed for articles. 
Will use and cover cost of engraving any suitable 
illustrative material submitted, and will return 
originals if desired, but will not buy or pay for 
preparation of prints or facsimiles. No payment. 
Reports in usually one to three months, but no 
promises are made. 


Kenyon Review, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 
Robie Macauley, Editor. Uses articles, short stories, 
verse, book reviews, illustrations. High literary 
standards and contributors are usually established 
writers. Payment, $25-$45 per thousand words, on 
publication. 


Language, Journal of Linguistic Society of Amer- 
ica, Editorial: Yale Graduate School, New Haven, 
Conn. Business: Box 7790, University Station, 
Austin 12, Texas. For professional linguistic scien- 
tists. Wants articles and reviews dealing with tech- 
nical problems of linguistic science. Only members 
of the Linguistic Society of America may publish 
in this Journal. No payment, but all material is 
copyrighted. Reports in one to six months. 


The Literary Review, Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity, Teaneck, New Jersey. Charles Angoff and 
Clarence R. Decker, Editors. Issued quarterly, 
$1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. Concerns itself with 
contemporary writing in the field of belles lettres 
both in the United States and abroad. Seeks to 
encourage literary excellence, and is hospitable 
both to established writers and young writers of 
promise. Stresses creative rather than critical writ- 
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ing. Uses articles, fiction, and verse, with no re- 
strictions and no payment. Reports in two weeks. 


Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. This 
magazine combines the former New Masses and 
Mainstream. It publishes articles on cultural and 
political questions, as well as fiction, poetry, and 
drawings. Lengths for both articles and fiction 
may run from approximately 2000 to 4500 words. 
Does not pay. 


Mark Twain Journal, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 
Cyril Clemens, Editor. Issued twice a year for 
those interested in American and English litera- 
ture. Prefers critical and biographical articles deal- 
ing with Mark Twain and other American, English 
and foreign authors. Payment by arrangement, on 
acceptance. Reports in two weeks. 


Michigan History, Cass Bulding, Lansing, Michi- 
gan. Lewis Beison, Editor. Issued quarterly for 
scholarly readers of history. No payment. 


Midwest Folklore. 478 Ballantine Hall, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. W. Edson Rich- 
mond, Editor. Issued quarterly for folklore stu- 
dents, scholars, and collectors. Interested in arti- 
cles concerning collections of folklore and analyses 
of folklore. No payments. Reports in two weeks to 
a month. 


Modern Fiction Studies, Dept. of English, Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana. Maurice Beebe, 
Editor. Issued quarterly. Aimed at largely aca- 
demic, though any serious readers. Interested in 
critical or scholarly articles on American, British, 
and Continental prose fiction since 1880. No pay- 
ment. Reports in four to six weeks. 


Negro History Bulletin, 1538 Ninth St., N.W., 
Washington 1, D. C. Albert N. D. Brooks, Editor. 
Issued monthly, October through May for the 
school and lay public. Interested in articles con- 
cerned with the role of the Negro in building his- 
tory and civilization. Uses brief stories on folklore 
and myths (American and foreign) and brief his- 
torical plays. Uses poetry not over four stanzas in 
length. Payment in contributor’s copies. Reports 
immediately. 
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THE NAKED REALITIES OF PUBLISHING! 


In this four-part section, a 
full-time publisher discloses 
the strange apparatus in 
which writers play such a 
vital role. 


MAN AGAINST 


WHITE SPACE 
Now complete in THE CREATIVE WRITER! 


"Man Against White Space’ is the first authoritative information available 
on magazine publishing.''"—Richard E. Deems, President, HEARST MAGAZINES. 


"Brilliant, meaty, original and true."—Beatrice Gould, Editor, LADIES‘ HOME 
JOURNAL. 


"Many of us who have spent all of our working lives in the business of commu- 
nication have not yet learned how to communicate what our own business is 
all about. | think 'Man Against White Space’ shows how a significant begin- 
ning can be made."—C. D. Jackson, Publisher, LIFE. 


"The best thing ever done on the magazine business.""—Arnold Gingrich, Pub- 
lisher, ESQUIRE. 


These 14 sections in THE CREATIVE WRITER present the finest 
articles to be written on all phases of writing for pay: 








days for a full refund. | enclose $6.95 payment in full. 


The Novel The Theater Short Fiction 

Technique The Subsidy Publisher Call It Experience - 

C’est La Guerre : Special Fields of Writing 

Editor vs. Writer The Summing Up Cartoons 

Juvenile Books The Confessions Man Against White Space 
WRITER'S DIGEST 71 : 

Just Published 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio : 
Send THE CREATIVE WRITER prepaid immediately! If not 1 

528 pages thoroughly pleased with the book, | may retum it in ten : 

| 


Illustrations in color 


Replica of French Under- 
ground Newspaper 
included 
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New Campus Writing, c/o Grove Press, 795 
Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. Nolan Miller and 
Judson Jerome, Editors. Address Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Uses fiction, plays, articles 
and poetry. Contributions limited to college stu- 
dents only. 


The New England Quarterly, Hubbard Hall, 
Brunswick, Maine. Herbert Brown, Editor. Issued 
quarterly for historians and scholars. Wants schol- 
arly articles on New England life and letters. No 
payment, but does copyright material. Usually re- 
ports within two weeks. 


New Mexico Quarterly, University of New Mex- 
ico Press, Albuquerque, N. M. Roland Dickey, 
Editor. Issued quarterly ; 75c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
Uses articles of intellectual interest up to 6000 
words. Publishes about 8 short stories a year, pre- 
ferring unusual, non-slick approach, up to 5000 
words. Interested in sketches, playlets, impression- 
ist pieces. Publishes about 30 short poems a year, 
high literary quality. Payment on publication. $10- 
$20 for articles and stories; poems $5. We use no 
photographs, no cartoons. 


Northwest Review, Erb Union, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. Ron Abell, Editor. Issued 
three times a year for a critical lay audience. Wants 
articles and book reviews on commission only. Will 
answer queries. Articles should have the qualities 
of timeliness, significance, and/or regional impor- 
tance or interest. Prefers articles of 2000 to 4000 
words. Interested only in quality writing, no froth, 
trivia, etc. No restrictions on subject matter. Cur- 
rently looking for stories with a contemporary 
flavor and will pay literary rates for these articles. 
Uses 8 poems per issue. Payment about $5 per 
printed page, on acceptance. Reports in two-four 
weeks. 


The OSU Theater Collection Bulletin, Dept. of 
Speech, 154 N. Oval Drive, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio. Dr. John H. McDowell, Edi- 
tor. Issued annually for persons with research in- 
terest in theater history. Wants significant contri- 
butions on any aspect of theater history and inter- 
estingly written results of original research. The 
OSU Theater Collection Bulletin is a report-type 
publication of the research activities in the OSU 
Theater Collection. It does not normally solicit 
MSS from people who are not engaged in research 
in the Collection. The articles in the Bulletin are 
reports by student-researchers of their progress on 
theses or dissertations, or results of research com- 
pleted. 


The Paris Review, 16 Rue Vernet, Paris 8, France. 
New York Office: 45-39 171 Place, Flushing 58, 
N. Y. George A. Plimpton, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly. Uses fiction, poetry, articles, criticism, draw- 
ings and translations. 


Pennsylvania History, 94 Penna. Ave., Easton, Pa. 
John M. Coleman, Editor. Issued quarterly. Wants 
scholarly articles on Pennsylvania history of 4000- 
7000 words in length. Uses pictures. No payment. 
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The Personalist, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles 7, California. Dr. W. H. Werk- 
meister, Editor. Issued quarterly ; 50c a copy ; $2.00 
a year. Uses only critical articles under 20 pages 
pertaining to philosophy, religion, and literature. 
Very little poetry used. Reports in approximately 
two weeks. No honorarium. 


Perspective : A quarterly of literature and the arts, 
Washington University P. O., St. Louis 5, Mis- 
souri. Jarvis Thurston, Editor. Issued quarterly 
for literary intellectuals. Wants articles on literary 
criticism on contemporary writers, American or 
foreign. Preferred length is 3000 or more words. 
Intended for an audience already familiar with 
author’s work. Wants serious quality fiction up to 
20,000 words. Uses quality poetry intended for an 
audience familiar with, for example, Stevens, 
Pound, Eliot. No restrictions on length. No pay- 
ment. Reports in one month. 


Phylon, 223 Chestnut St., SW, Atlanta 14, Geor- 
gia. Tilman C. Cothran, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
$1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. This is the official or- 
gan of the Atlanta University. Uses articles written 
within the framework of racial and cultural con- 
tacts. Uses short stories (1000 to 3500 words), 
poetry and research articles (1500 to 4000 words). 
No payment. 


PMLA, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, 
N. Y. Prof. George Winchester Stone, Jr., Editor. 
Issued quarterly for college and university teachers 
of English and modern foreign languages. Wants 
scholarly articles and features. No payment. Re- 
ports in two to three months. 


Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln 8, Nebr. Karl Shapiro, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. Uses 
several stories per issue. Also two or three articles 
per issue, up to 5000 words. Subject to general 
interest. Seldom prints the scholarly or academic 
articles. Reports in a month. No payment. No limit 
on length of prose or poetry. Photos used occasion- 
ally. 


The Princeton University Library Chronicle, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 
Alexander D. Wainwright, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly for scholars and book collectors. Interested in 
literary and historical articles, preferably having 
some connection with Princeton or with material 
in the University Library. No fiction wanted unless 
it has some connection with material in the Uni- 
versity Library. Wants photos only if necessary. 
No payment. Reports within a few weeks of re- 
ceipt. 


Renascence: A Critical Journal of Letters. Edi- 
torial Office, Marquette University, Milwaukee 
3, Wisconsin. John Pick, Editor. Issued quarterly 
for authors, critics and college educators. Wants 
critical articles and book reviews only. No payment. 
Reports upon acceptance of material. 


Romance Philology, University of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif. Yakou Malkiel, Editor. Is- 
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Is It True That People 
No Longer Read Books? 


HEN SOMEONE tells you that 
readers have quit reading books, in 
favor of television or some other dis- 

traction, your best answer is a set of available 
facts. Last year over 15,000 books* were 
issued in this country, representing a gradual 
publishing increase commensurate with popu- 








lation growth. 


When 15,000 books can be published in a 
single year, it points up two pertinent facts. 
First, people are reading more books than 
ever. And second, if you have but one book 
to sell in this massive market, the odds for 
you are highly favorable. 


Yet, it would be misleading to suggest that 
odds alone will make you a winner. Ulti- 
mately, the success of your book depends on 
its professional arrangement and its being 
geared to publishing trends. In these two vital 
areas a new writer often requires assistance. 
All of my now-published clients were in need 
of such help when they came to me. 


If you are in doubt about the salability of 
your own book—or if the editors who have 
read it seem to be—you are invited to write 
for a copy of my free pamphlet, BOOK 
WRITING HELP. This may be your first well 





directed step toward writing success. 


INCLUDED IN 
MY WIDE RANGE 
OF SERVICES 
ARE THESE: 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision, 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented 
by written criticism when 
needed. 


REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 
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POST OFFICE BOX 38, 





* Publishers’ Weekly figures. 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIFORNIA. 
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sued quarterly for scholars, including graduate 
students. Wants articles on academic subjects ex- 


clusively. No payment. Reports within a few weeks.- 


Saturday Review, 25 W. 45th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Harrison Smith, Articles Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $7.00 a year. Uses articles, 
literary essays and reviews, also some verse. Most 
articles are assigned. The literary reputation of the 
author is considered necessary to back up stout 
opinions and criticisms as expressed in any piece 
of writing. High literary quality is essential in both 
prose and verse. Pays $75-$200 for articles on pub- 
lication. No fiction is considered. 


The Shakespeare Newsletter, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio. Dr. Louis Marder, Editor. Issued 
six times a year. Aimed at those readers interested 
in education and dramatics. Wants articles on 
Shakespearean criticism, biography, stage, etc. No 
payment. Reports as soon as possible. 


The Shaw Review, 221 Sparks Bldg., University 
Park, Pa. Stanley Weintraub, Editor. Issued three 
times a year (January, May and September) for 
academic, theatrical and lay readers interested in 
GBS, his work and his world. The subject of arti- 
cles should be George Bernard Shaw and his milieu 
—its personalities, works, relevance to his age and 
ours. MLA Style Sheet recommended. Articles 
under 5000 words preferred. Payment in ten con- 
tributor‘s copies. Reports in about six weeks. 


South Atlantic Quarterly, Box 6697, College Sta- 
tion, Durham, N. C. W. B. Hamilton, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses 
articles, 2500 to 5000 words, on current affairs, 
literature, philosophy, and history. No fiction, 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in six weeks. Pays 
$2.00 per printed page, on publication. Proceeds of 
sale of rights to reprint divided with author. 


Southern Folklore Quarterly, 208 Anderson Hall, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Alton C. 
Morris, Editor. Issued quarterly for folklorists, 
musicians, literary scholars, etc. Wants folklore 
material with emphasis upon its collection, preser- 
vation, and utilization. Publishes folk poetry only. 
No payment. Reports in approximately two 
months. 


Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity, Dallas 5, Texas. Characterization rather than 
plot is the important requirement for fiction—ex- 
cellence of writing. Lengths 3000 words, as an 
average. The stories, “With Laughter,” by Julian 
Silva, and “A Default,” by R. V. Cassill, are ex- 
amples of the type material desired. Pays Yec a 
word on publication, and buys first serial rights. 
Articles may be historical, scholarly, regional, lit- 
erary, criticism, national and international prob- 
lems, etc., in lengths around 3000 words. Likes to 
be queried. Does not buy photographs. 


Southwestern Lore, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. John Greenway, Editor. Issued 
quarterly. Uses material dealing with any phase of 
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southwestern archaeology, anthropology, biology, 
folk-lore, geology, paleontology, history or related 
subjects. Line drawings and photographs are ac- 
cepted. No payment. Style sheet available. 


The Tamarack Review, Box 157, Station K, To- 
ronto 12, Ontario. Issued quarterly; $1 a copy; 
$4.00 a year. Material used in critical essays; re- 
view of various arts; serious travel articles; and 
journalism of literary quality, up to 10,000 words. 
Pays lc a word on publication. No fillers or photos. 
Literary quality poetry is paid for by arrangement. 


The Texas Quarterly, Box 7527, University Sta- 
tion, Austin 12, Texas. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a 
copy ; $4.00 a year, $5.00 foreign. Published by the 
faculty of the University of Texas. Dr. Harry H. 
Ransom, Editor. Uses quality articles about 
sciences, the social sciences and the humanities. 
Some poetry and fiction. Very high standards. 
Pays up to $500 an article. Recommends query 
letter. 


Theatre Arts, 1545 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
Issued monthly ; 75c a copy; $7.50 a year. Address 
manuscripts to: Feature Editor. Publishes articles 
on the theatre and allied arts, including opera and 
ballet. Publishes a complete play each month. Most 
articles are assigned. Suggests writers query before 
submitting material. Reports promptly. 


Thought, Fordham University, 441 E. Fordham 
Rd., New York 58, N. Y. Rev. Joseph E. O'Neill, 
S.J., Ph.D., Editor. Issued quarterly: $1.25 a copy; 
$5.00 a year. Uses competent articles in the fields 
of science, literature, history, sociology, education, 
philosophy and religion, written in a way to appeal 
to the well-educated general reader; 9000 to 11,- 
000 words in length. Poetry very rarely used. Re- 
ports within a month; include return postage with 
submissions. No payment except reprints of pub- 
lished articles. 


Tradition (The Magazine of America’s Pictur- 
esque Past), 16854 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 3, 
Mich. L. W. Mueller, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
per month. A generously illustrated magazine deal- 
ing with unique often unexplored areas of Amer- 
ica’s past. Want articles of from 1000-5000 words. 
Documented non-fiction. Original research—no re- 
writing of standard incidents. Factual accuracy is 
absolutely essential. Illustrations are extremely im- 
portant, so send either photographs, drawings, or 
an indication of where these can be obtained. Pay 
a minimum of Ic per word, $5 per illustration. 
Query letters welcome. Will buy cartoons at mini- 
mum rate of $5 per cartoon if they fit the maga- 
zine’s format and requirements. L. W. Mueller is 
Cartoon Editor. 


Twentieth Century Literature, 2679 South York 
St., Denver 10, Colo. Alan Swallow, Editor. Uses 
scholarly and critical articles concerning 20th 
century authors of all nations. Especially interested 
in bibliography. Prefers to run against popular cur- 
rents in scholarships; when one author is being 
written about most, this magazine likes to have 
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FROM EXPOSITION PRESS 





Discuss Your Book With Edward Uhlan 
in Your Home Town 


Writers who want to meet with one of America's 
leading publishers to discuss their manuscripts or 
publishing problems in frank, realistic terms can do 
so now! 

Edward Uhian, our president, will tour 72 cities 
within six months for just this purpose. Mr. Uhlan, 
author of “The Regue of Publishers’ Row" and 5 other 
books, offers you his 25 years of experience as pub- 
lisher, editor, writer and lecturer. 


Why You Should Act Now! 


@ if you have a manuscript, completed or not, now is 
the time to -find out what your chances are. Fill in the form 
on this page and mail it to Exposition Press and you'll get 
two free brochures: What Every Writer Should Knew and You 
Can Publish Your Book. If you send in your manuscript in 
advance, you will also receive a free copy of Edward Uhlian’s 
dynamic Rogue of Publishers’ Row, a book the Los Angeles 
Times called ‘“‘The most important, revealing book about 
publishing.” 








What Can Authors Expect? 


Some of the questieans you can expect answered in a 
personal interview are: 

@ Is your manuscript suitable for publication? 

@ What is the market potential for your book—whether 
it be biography, fiction, poetry, juvenile, history, philosophy, 
text, religious or how- to? 

® How have similar books fared with us or in the book 
trade? 

@ What, in exact terms, can you expect in the way of 
editing, production, promotion, publicity, and advertising if 
your manuscript is accepted for publication? 


Good News For Exposition Authors 


Here are some of our fall achievements: 


® Reader's Digest to reprint portion of Tadpoles 
and Unicorns. (Previously RD paid $1,000 for a reprint from 
Safer Smoking.) 

@ Playboy Magazine, in its September issue, lists 
and aan Sports Car Rally Handbook on full color 
pa 


." Ruth Stout’s best-seller How to Have. a Green 
Thumb nears its 8th trade edition. Discovered and pub- 
lished by Exposition Press in 1955. (Second book: Company 
Coming.) 

@ Doubleday published Exposition author Ruth Stout’s 
third book, A Woman’s World, in October. 

® Devin-Adair will publish Ruth Stout's fourth book 
in January, 1961. 

@ Walter Winchell! gives a p@agraph plug to In the 
Footsteps of Joan of Arc, starting with ‘recommended 
for your night table.’’ 

@ TV Guide features Date With Del, interview with 
Rita Dickens discussing her book Marse Ned. 

@ Phoenix House of London, England, published Ex- 
position book The Young Engineer in September. 

® Division of Textbooks, North Carolina State Board 
of Education, makes initial quantity purchase of Above the 
Rim. 

® Boston University adopts Failure of Success in 
summer curriculum. 

® 500-copy pre-publication order on The Adirondacks: 
American Playground. 

















Facts About Exposition Press 


. Here are a few items you should know about Exposition 
ress: 

@ In operation since 1936, Exposition Press has pub- 
lished over 3,000 authors. 
__ @ In 1959, Exposition Press was the 6th largest pub- 
lisher in number of books published with a record of 238 
books issued. A record! 

®@ We lead all subsidy publishers in paperback and 
hard-cover reprints, multiple editions and important sub- 
sidiary-rights sales. 

@ We maintain our own warehouses for prompt ship- 
ment and sales. 

®@ Exposition Press now has a California office, ware- 
housing and retail bookstore at 9172 Sunset Boulevard in 
Hollywood. 


| 


How To Make More Money 
From Your Published Books! 


We have established a Special Services Department 
for authors who are their own publishers, or who feel 
that their publishers did not promote, distribute and 
sell their books on a conscientious, professional level. 

For example, we can re-issue or distribute your book 
on sales of less than 100 copies per year. Our new ware- 
house, plus our promotion and distribution specializa- 
tion, enable us to republish and sell books long after 
other publishers give up. 

Our sales in the fields of paperback reprints, seriali- 
zation, foreign reprints, special hard-cover, educational 
and industrial adoptions, and subsidiary rights, as well 
as remainder sales, may help you cash in on further 
sales of your book. 

Write to our Special Services Department for in- 
formation. There is no fee or obligation. We share the 
proceeds. 





Name 


Fill out form and mail to: Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. So., New York 16, N. Y.* 





Address City 


Zone State 








| WOULD LIKE 
1. To Meet with Edward Uhian 
. Free copy of “Rogue” 
. Book publishing literature 
. Special Services Information 
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Kind of Book 
State of MS., Complete 0 


Date of Expected Completion 


*West Coast Office, 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46, California 





Incomplete 0 
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material upon other authors at that time. Material 
should cover all types of literature, poetry, drama, 
essay, as well as fiction. No preferred article length. 
Footnotes as necessary for reference should be 
placed at the end of the manuscript. No payment. 
Gives several reprints of articles free. Reports in 
two months. 


University of Kansas City Review, 5100 Rockhill 
Road, Kansas City 10, Mo. Alexander P. Cappon, 
Acting Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy, 
$3.00 a year. Uses stories, 2000 to 3000 words, and 
articles. Also poetry, but no photographs. Reports 
in a month. No payment. 


Views, 939 D Street, Northwest, Washington 4, 
D. C. Eustace Durrett, Editor. Issued quarterly. 
Uses fiction, poetry, essays, graphic arts, reviews, 
and translations. 


Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
Virginia Historical Society, 428 North Boulevard, 
Richmond 20, Va. William M. E. Rachal, Editor. 
Issued quarterly for serious students of Virginia 
history. Interested in carefully researched and 
documented articles on Virginia history, and well 
edited source material relating to Virginia, Appro- 
priate illustrations are used. Pays $2 per printed 
page on publication. Reports within one month. 


The Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, 
Charlottesville, Va. Charlotte Kohler, Editor. 
Issued quarterly ; $1.00 a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses 
good short stories, conventional or experimental, 
from 2000 to 7000 words. Also articles, 3000 to 
6000 words: discussions of current problems, eco- 
nomic, historical; literary essays. Buys poetry, but 
no photographs. Reports in two weeks. Pays $5.00 
a page of 350 words for prose and 50c a line for 
poetry, on publication. 


Walt Whitman Review, Business Office: Wayne 
State University Press, Detroit 2, Mich. Editorial 
Office: William White, Journalism Dept., Wayne 
State University, Detroit 2, Mich. William White 
and Charles E. Feinberg, Editors. Issued quarterly 
for specialists in American literature. All articles 
and book reviews, notes and queries should deal 
with Walt Whitman and his writings. Preferred 
length is 2000 words maximum. Payment in con- 
tributor’s copies. Writer retains all rights. Reports 
within a few days. 


Western Folklore, University of California Press, 
Berkeley 4, Calif. Wayland D. Hand, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. Uses 
western folklore material: songs, legends, beliefs, 
and customs. Semi-scholarly. No payment. 


Western Humanities Review, University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. William Mulder, Editor. Is- 
sued quarterly for the academic or educational 
layman. Wants authoritative but readable articles 
not over 5000 words (preferably 3500) on litera- 
ture, art, philosophy, history and religion. Wants 
fiction stories of 3500 words in length. Poetry of 
any length is accepted. Payment in reprints. Re- 
ports in 30 days. Buys U.S. Serial Copyright only. 
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Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, 4338 
Bigelow Blvd., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. Miss Prudence 
B. Trimble, Editor. Issued quarterly for members 
of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
and libraries (chiefly college and university). 
Wants articles pertaining directly or indirectly to 
Western Pennsylvania. No payment, 


Word, 401 Philosophy Hall, Columbia University, 
New York 27, N. Y. William Diver, Andre Mar- 
tinet and Uriel Weinreich, Editors. Issued three 
times a year. Aimed at readers interested in lin- 
guistics and related fields. Wants scholarly articles 
containing original contributions on linguistic and 
related subjects. No payment. The time required 
to report on a manuscript varies with its difficulty. 


The Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn. J. E. Palmer, Editor. Buys quality fiction be- 
tween 3000 and 5000 words. Wants authorita- 
tive discussions on politics, economics, and the arts, 
in lengths between 3000 and 5000 words. Does 
not purchase photographs. Payment on publica- 
tion. 





Interviewing (Continued from page 37) 





brought her to the point of the interview and 
was giving her some last-minute suggestions 
in interviewing the vice president of an inter- 
national education foundation. I walked her 
up to the front office. “I’m panicky!” she 
confessed. 

She was. But if she was ever going to 
amount to a good article writer, she couldn’t 
get cold feet now. I turned to her with: “I’m 
convinced. So walk into his office and tell 
him how you feel!” 

She did, and she got more than enough facts 
and anecdotal material for a first-class article. 

The word rapport has been kicked around 
so much in interviewing literature that you’d 
think it was a purpose of the interview. It al- 
most is. I try to make my interviewee feel as 
comfortable as possible. Yet I don’t shrink 
like a violet to do it, because I always feel I’m 
paying him a compliment by interviewing 
him. 

I don’t have a system that works for every 
interview, but I have a number of successful 
devices that apply to most of them. For one, 
I always try to look my best for the interview. 
I try to feel my best too. And I seldom bring 
many materials with me other than a couple 
of sharpened pencils and a pad of paper. I 
remember virtually everything my _ inter- 
viewee says, writing only quotes and statistics. 
(Continued on page 56) 


























Why were these men great? 


How does anyone — man or woman — achieve 
greatness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves ? 

Know the mysterious world within you! At- 
tune yourself to the wisdom of the ages! Grasp 
the inner power of your mind! Learn the secrets 
of a full and peaceful life! 

Benjamin Franklin, statesman and inventor 
. . . Isaac Newton, discoverer of the Law of 
Gravitation . . . Francis Bacon, philosopher and 
scientist . . . like many other learned and great 
men and women . .. were Rosicrucians. The Rosi- 
crucians (NOT a religious organization) have 
been in existence for centuries. Today, headquar- 
ters of the Rosicrucians send over seven million 


pieces of mail annually to all parts of the world. 


She ROSICRUCIANS 





San Jose (AMORC) California, U.S.A. 
Scribe E.T.R. SEND THIS COUPON 
The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 





Write for your 
FREE copy of 
“The Mastery of 
Life’—TODAY. : 
No obligation. A * 


San Jose, California, U.S.A. 


Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, which 
explains how I may learn to use my faculties and powers 
of mind. 








non-profit or- Name 
ganization. Address 
Address: City 





State 


Scribe E.T.R. 
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Television 


and Radio 


By Nancy Vogel 











In the word-association tests given by psy- 
chologists, probably a lot of people, hear- 
ing the word “suspense,” would respond 
“Hitchcock!” 

However, an increasingly acceptable alter- 
nate answer is “Mildred and Gordon Gor- 
don.” 

Probably the most vital single ingredient 
of a television story is suspense; and this is 
true whether the story be a mystery, a West- 
ern, a melodrama or humor. A script has 
an excellent chance of selling to television 
if it is obvious that the viewer will be kept 
on the edge of his chair wondering what 
comes next. 

The Gordons, who are masters at instill- 
ing this quality into their writing, have writ- 
ten five motion picture scripts, many tele- 
vision scripts, and ten novels, five of which 
were made into movies. They are the au- 
thors of the current very popular Operation 
Terror, which has been sold to Columbia 
Studios for the highest price ever paid for 
a suspense story—$112,500. Four of their 
last six books, including, of course, O pera- 
tion Terror, have “done the hat trick”— 
sold to all possible markets. These markets 
are hard back, magazine, book club, reprint 
(pocket book) and movies—which includes 
television, as a sale to one of these precludes 
a sale to the other. 

“The idea for Operation Terror,’ Mildred 
Gordon says, “had lain in our files for sev- 
eral years. It was just one sentence: ‘A 
criminal terrorizes a young career girl into 
committing a crime for him, under threat of 
death to herself and her sister.’ We knew that 
this story would contain natural suspense, 
and that no contrived scenes or contrived at- 
tempts to build suspense would be necessary, 
as the girl would be in very real danger. As 
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we began work on this story, we asked me 
what would most terrorize women, and we 
thought about the awful things that happen 
to women in cars, that you read about so 
often. This led to our using a garage as the 
setting for the first part of Operation Terror. 
We used our own garage, as a matter of fact; 
and we used a neighbor’s garage, which was 
conveniently located, to stache FBI men in. 
It adds a lot of reality, having a real locale to 
describe.” , 

When Gordon was in the FBI, over ten 
years ago, he was particularly interested in 
the “threat of bodily harm” cases. In the 
usual case which comes in, of course, the 
crime has already been committed, and the 
FBI man comes in and tries to solve it. How- 
ever, in the case where someone has been 
threatened, the case is going on right at the 
moment, and there is great stress, and the 
FBI agent is under pressure to solve it as 
quickly as possible. 

The Gordons work together to develop a 
complete, detailed plot outline; they feel that 
this preliminary part of their work is the 
hardest. The complete outline is necessary 
because both of them are going to be working 
on the story, and if they both know exactly 
what is going to happen from beginning to 
end, neither is likely to go off on a tangent. 
They also have complete case histories of 
each character before they begin the final 
writing. When the plot and the character 
outlines have been worked out, they each go 
to a separate den with an “assignment” to 
complete. 

Mildred says: “This is fine for Gordon 
because he likes to write. But I have always 
fought against it. In my lifelong fight to 
avoid writing, I have become an expert 
handyman, carpenter, dressmaker, mechanic 
and painter. He always manages to get me 
away from these little diversions and back to 
work, though. We divide the outline into 
separate episodes; he does the FBI part, 
about which I know nothing, for instance, 
and I do all the women characters. I don’t 
mean by that that he doesn’t know anything 
about women, of course!” 

“Another reason we make complete out- 
lines,’ Gordon says, “besides the fact that 
working together makes it necessary, is that 
suspense must be planned. It can’t be left to 
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chance. We must start at the very beginning, 


if it has suspense. If any part sags, or doesn’t 








and build; and every scene must contribute _ hold up, we whack it off.” th 
in some way to build up to the climax. And to “The Frightened Ones,” a script the Gor- tec 
have maximum suspense, the principal char- dons wrote for the Robert Taylor show, is an - 
acter who is in jeopardy must be very like- | example of their methods of creating sus- bse 
able, so that the viewer will be pulling for _ pense. In this story, a girl who is blind—but - 
him, will have a strong feeling for him. Itisa | whose blindness isn’t realized even by the ae 
purely mechanical fact that suspense can be audience at the beginning—is menaced by a th 
maintained only for a limited time; it’s like criminal. kn 
telling a joke—the timing must be perfect. As Gordon says, “There is double suspense do 
There must be a build-up; suspense calls for in this play, because the girl can’t see what th 
delaying the denouement, of course—but the villain is doing. At the start the viewer xe 
there can’t be too much delay. _ doesn’t know she is blind; she acts as a blind ha 
“Realism adds greatly to suspense. The person in his home really does—no fake stare ’ 
action must be believeable, something that into the camera. It comes as a shock to the gi 
could actually happen. Because if it’s incredi- viewer to learn that she is blind. Suspense is Al 
ble, the suspense falls flat. Even if you’re a mechanical thing; the discovery she is blind of 
writing science fiction, it must seem credible. is one of the peaks which helps hold interest tic 
“We prefer to draw our plots from every- to the next peak. Suspense can’t run in a he 
day life and headlines, rather than to write _ straight line; it must have valleys and peaks. is 
the desert-island type of thing, where a group And you must have valleys, or you can’t have sh 
of people is thrown together—something that peaks. Each peak must be a little higher than pc 
would happen once in a lifetime, to very few the last; but a writer must be careful never to ak 
people. We get most of our ideas from news- let any peak overshadow what he has in- a 
papers. And we test our work as we go along. tended for the end. The real climax must h 
At various points we stop and ask ourselves = come at the end.” he 
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Mildred points out, “We can’t stay with 
the girl and the criminal, so we cut to the de- 
tectives. This is a valley, of course, but it 
must be made as intriguing as possible. Then 
we go back. Now we should have a different 
angle on the girl. This time, an officer ap- 
pears and questions her; the criminal, hiding, 
threatens to kill her if she lets the officer 
know he is there. This is another peak. We 
don’t have a set pattern of peaks and valleys; 
that would be too mechanical, too contrived 

. it’s not good if the mechanics show. You 
have to feel it.” 

“In this script,’ Gordon says, “the blind 
girl is called upon to change her attitude. 
At first she was co-operative and told the 
officer about the criminal, giving a descrip- 
tion of him, in spite of her blindness, Later, 
however, the criminal is behind her, and she 
is in danger, and she must do as he wishes— 
she has to seem less co-operative with the 
police, say that perhaps she was mistaken 
about the original description. Frustration is 
a part of suspense. Here she is in danger, and 
here is the officer who could help her—but 
he can’t help her. She is frustrated. The 
officer is frustrated, because he doesn’t 
understand her behavior, her change of atti- 
tude. Even the criminal is frustrated. This 
builds up to a potentially explosive situation. 
She has a book of matches, and she punches 
out, with her knitting needles (which have 
been casually planted, of course) a message 
in braille. Now there is great suspense on the 
part of the viewer. As the officer leaves, she 
tries to give him the matches; he doesn’t 
understand why he should take them, The 
viewer is afraid he won’t take them; and, 
even when he does, the viewer is afraid that 
he won’t understand the message, or that 
there is one. This thread of suspense takes the 
viewer to the police department scene, which 
could be dull—but it isn’t dull, because the 
viewer is tense through it all, wanting the 
officer to realize the significance of the match 
book.” ; 

“To give a human touch,” Mildred points 
out, “the girl tells the officer, in the earlier 
scene, what she thinks he looks like. To make 
use of that again, we had the criminal ask her 
later what she thought he looks like. He takes 
her fingers, and puts them on his face. This 
physical contact is revolting, and it is an in- 
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tensifier of suspense. You need all the intensi- 
fiers of suspense you can get, without going 
too far, of course, and using something ob- 
viously dragged in.” 

“Tt helps build suspense if you go into de- 
tail; if someone is in a bad spot, and you 
describe the situation step by step, suspense 
will mount,” Gordon says. “Of course some- 
times, for brevity’s sake, it is necessary to 
have a character appear and merely tell what 
has happened. That’s like an offstage horse- 
race, with someone standing there watching 
the race and reporting what is happening. 
The viewer wants to see the thing happening, 
right before his eyes. It’s like a car wreck— 
it makes a much greater impression on you 
to see one, than it does to have a neighbor 
mention to you that he saw one.” 

Mildred feels that aspiring writers should 
begin by studying markets carefully, selecting 
the program or type of program they want to 
write for, then watching it religiously, an- 
alyzing it, learning to understand the exact 
requirements and the shades of characteriza- 
tion. Luck always plays a big part in the be- 





ginning of success. The breaks are important; 
timing is important. Operation Terror came 
out just as all the studios were looking for a 
top mystery story, full of suspense. Midnight 
Lace had just been a big success at the box 
office. Also, Lee Remick had read the book 
and liked it, and wanted to star in it—and 
she’s a hot property right now.” 

Gordon says that they meet many would-be 
writers who have started something, but 
never finished it, “Finish whatever you start,” 
he says. “And if you think you can write, give 
it a good honest try, and don’t quit too soon, 
or become discouraged. It’s much better to 
do that, even if it means a lot of hard work, 
than it is to go through life regretting that 
you didn’t.” 

Mildred says, “Wrirer’s DicEst was our 
Bible, when we were freelancing. We were 
never without it. We studied the articles and 
markets for years. Our experience in news- 
paper work taught us to aim straight at cer- 
tain markets. We did that, sending outlines 
first, and eventually we were selling 100 per 
cent of our material. Now, of course, we have 
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William Sherwood of Los Angeles, 
Calif., was Special Investigator on 
a@ famous murder case in LA several 
years ago, and he has fictionalized 
this experience in ‘The Virtuous 
Wife.” 


Jazz fans are sure to enjoy a story 
submitted by Eloise Greenfield of 
Washington, D. C., called ‘‘Dilem- 
ma's Horn."" A young musician is 
forced to choose between his career 
and the woman he loves. 


We see a great deal of poetry each 
month. Lynn R. Davis, Manchester, 
N. H., submitted ‘‘Spring;'’ Julia 
Smith, Mobile, Ala., employed good 
rhyme and rhythm in “The Confed- 
erate Rest;" Lillian Norton, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, who has been work- 
ing with our editors for some time, 
shows improvement with her latest 
poem, ‘Island Fantasy.” 


Carol Sager and Ralph Gofstein, 
M. D., Framingham Centre, Mass., 
collaborated on a very promising 
article, “The Potentially Allergic 
Child.” 
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we've seen recently comes from Nan 
Brown, Deer Isle, Me. ‘‘John Alden 
Radek"’ is the main character of a 
story about a boy who fears his 
father is plotting to betray his 
country. 


Yvonne Killingsworth, Falls Church, 
Va., has another commercially sound 
idea in ‘Tomorrow's Saturday." 
She uses a sensitive, poignant style 
to tell of @ young boy in his early 
teens facing his first date. 


From Doniphan, Mo., Olive S. 
Rogers sends a_ well-illustrated 
juvenile in verse for the pre-school 
child. 


A teen-age student from the South 
finds it hard to adjust to an inte- 
grated Northern school in ‘Rebel 
Heart,"’ a story sent to us by Aud- 
rey Frank, Winter Haven, Fla. 


Mirko Petkevic ef Oakland, Calif., 
a U. S. resident for only 12 years, 
shows a fine command of the Eng- 
lish language in his story of a 
Japanese physicist perfecting a new 
type of bomb. He calls it “The 
Fateful Day.” 





first person story about the lure of 
duck-hunting which comes to us 
from H. H. Grimes, El Dorado, Ark. 
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only one market, really—Doubleday, which 
publishes all of our books. We don’t free- 
lance. But another thing I might point out to 
new writers who become discouraged is that 
sometimes it would be three to five years be- 
fore we'd sell a certain story. The reason it 
was rejected might have been that the maga- 
zine had just used something similar, or that 
the current editor had a personal feeling 
against it. We might sell it years later, when 
a new editor had taken over. That’s why we 
feel that luck and timing play a big part. 
Another thing that might be of interest is 
that we never had an agent, and have never 
used one—except in Hollywood television, 
where it is an absolute necessity to have one. 
The studios won’t talk to anyone or buy, 
unless he has an agent—professional writer 
or amateur, it makes no difference.” 

Here are a few pages from the beginning of 
the second act of “The Frightened Ones,” 
which will show you the Gordons’ smooth 
handling of suspense. 


FADE IN 


INT. APARTMENT HOUSE STAIRS— 
SHOOTING DOWN STAIRS—DAY 


Chris comes up the stairs INTO 
CAMERA 

ANGLE DOWN CORRIDOR 

He walks down the corridor, 
Stops at the Snyder door, knocks. 


MED. CLOSE SHOT—CHRIS BESIDE 
DOOR 


He waits a long beat, knocks 
again, looks about uneasily. 
After a time the door opens 
partially and Madge appears. 


CHRIS 


Hello, Miss Snyder. I'm Sgt. 
Ballard, one of the officers 
who were— 


MADGE 
(interrupting) 


Yes—I recognize your voice. 
Madge appears diffident, waits. 
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CHRIS 
(aware of change) 
May I come in? 
Still unresponsive, she opens 
the door wider, and he enters, 
the door closing INTO CAMERA. 


INT. MADGE'S LIVING ROOM— 
FULL SHOT—DAY 


She motions Chris to the divan. 
He sits with his back to the 
bedroom door and she takes a 
chair opposite him. She picks 
up some knitting. 


CHRIS 
(continuing; ice- 
breaking) 

That's a mighty pretty— 

(at loss for words) 
—whatchamacallit you're 
making. 


MADGE 
(a beat—edgy) 
What've you done with my 
brother? 


CHRIS 
We had a talk with hin— 


MADGE 
You've arrested him? 


CHRIS 
Well, no—we're just holding 
him—until we— 
(interrupting himself) 
Say—how did you know— 


INT. MADGE'S BEDROOM—MED. SHOT 
—ON DOOR 


Duke stands listening at the 
door, open a crack. Chris’ 
words alert him and he slowly 
brings a .22 automatic into 
"ready" position. 


MADGE'S VOICE 
(quickly) 
I didn't. I trapped you, 
didn't I? 
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(after pause) 
Like a cigarette? 


CHRIS 
No, thanks—not now. 


INT. MADGE'S LIVING ROOM— 
ANOTHER ANGLE 


showing the bedroom door in the 
beg. Madge is seated so that 
Duke can observe her every 
movement. She lights a cig- 
arette and toys absently with 
the matchbook. 


MADGE 
(accusingly) 
You think he did it. 


CHRIS 
(apologetically) 

Believe me, Miss Snyder, 
we're not accusing him. If 
we could just get a lead on 
this other fellow—that's why 
I came back. 

(referring to notes) 
You say he was a six-footer, 
Slender... 


INT. BEDROOM—MED. CLOSE SHOT— 
DUKE 


He tenses. 


MADGE'S VOICE 
Did I say that? 


CHRIS' VOICE 
(baffled) 


Why, yes—just this morning. 
BACK TO LIVING ROOM 


Madge's nervous fingers are 
aimlessly punching holes in the 
matchbook with a knitting 
needle. 


MADGE 
(dropping diffidence) 
Well, I hate to admit this, 
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but I'm afraid I was just 
Showing off. You see, I like 
to imagine what a person 
looks like—fit their voice 
and the way they talk, and 
all the little impressions I 
get— 

(interrupting herself) 
you'd be surprised all the 
things you can feel about a 
person when you're blind—fit 
these to a face, and—and a 


body. I—I make up people— 
the way kids make up stories. 
CHRIS 
(let down) 


But you seemed so positive— 


MADGE 
(continuing) 
Take you, for instance. Do 
you want me to tell you the 
person I made up for you? 


CHRIS 
(looking at watch) 
Well, I— 


MADGE 
(continuing) 

I ‘see’ you as tallish and 
nice-looking. And you're 
young—the other officer was 
older— 

(stops herself for 

a beat) 
Aren't you too young to be a 
detective? 


CHRIS 
(self-consciously) 
I got some good breaks. 


MADGE 

I don't think I'd want ny— 
my husband, say, to be a 
detective. 

(a beat) 
It is very dangerous. 
She seems to be trying to 
get across a message. 
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CHRIS 
So is driving a car in heavy 
traffic. 
MADGE 
Are you sure you won't have 
a cigarette? 
(adds, as he starts to 
refuse) 
Please—it'd make me feel 
you're more at ease with me 
if you smoke. 
She holds out the pack of cig- 
arettes, almost touching him. 
He takes one, seeming to sense 
an urgency. 


CHRIS 
(puzzled) 
Thanks. 
Madge gives him the matchbook. 
He lights his cigarette and 
starts to put the matchbook in 
her hand but she gives it back. 


MADGE 
(insistent) 
Keep it—please. 
Chris, to placate her, 
pockets it. 


CHRIS 
(gently) 
Miss Snyder, you and your 
brother are very close. Are 
you sure you didn't dream 
up this ‘other man' business 
too? 


MADGE 
(torn) 
I dream hard sometimes—but 
I've never yet materialized 
a man. 
Chris rises and walks toward 
the door, CAMERA FOLLOWING. 


CHRIS 
You're sure you've never 
heard his voice before? 


MADGE 


(getting up) 
Never. 














CHRIS 
(at door) 
If you think of anything, 
give us a ring. 
(adding) 
It might help your brother. 


MADGE 
Does he need anything— 
cigarettes? 


CHRIS 
He's okay, Miss Snyder. I 
bought him a hamburger and 
malt. 


MADGE 
(near tears) 
Thanks. 


Notes 

According to a survey made for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, a 
twelve-year peak has been reached for em- 
ployment in Hollywood theatrical and TV 
film production, distribution, and exhibition. 
A total of 42,000 were on payrolls, and aver- 
age 1960 weekly earnings were $153.49, com- 
pared with $149.34 for 1959. 

The old “Aquanauts” has changed its title 
to “Malibu Run.” This is the series which 
stars Jeremy Slate and Ron Ely. The pro- 
ducers wanted a less “aquatic” title, as the 
format changes from skin-diving plots to 
more dry-land stories. 

Don Fedderson is setting in motion his 
fourth new series of the year. This one, tenta- 
tively titled “Myrnalene,” will be produced 
by Peter Tewksbury. Fedderson’s others (be- 
side “My Three Sons”) include “Tramp 
Ship,” “Satan’s Waitin’,” and an audience 
participation show, “Observation.” 


Television Market List 
(A review of continuing markets) 


Adventures in Paradise, ABC-TV. One hour, film. 
This series has a South Sea Island background, 
and the star is Gardner McKay. In one episode, 
an unpopular islander is accused of the murder 
of a visitor. Watch the show many times before 
attempting to write for it. Before investing the 
time an hour-length script would require, it would 
be safer to write your story in outline form and 
get an okay on that before going ahead. This show 


is filmed by 20th Century Fox, at 10201 W. Pico 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Angel, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. The star of this 
series is Annie Farge, tiny, French and vivacious. 
The series kids the American way of life as opposed 
to the French way. She plays the French bride of 
an American, and there are typical suburban 
neighbors. This one is produced by CBS Films at 
Desilu Studios, 846 N. Cahuenga, Hollywood, Calif. 


Dobie Gillis, CBS-TV. Half hour, film. This com- 
edy series was created by humorist Max Shulman. 
It has dealt for several seasons with the adventures 
of Dobie and his friends in high school; the new 
format will call for adventures of the same charac- 
ters in an army background. Dialogue must be 
fresh and witty. This is not a very open market, 
as stories are usually written by the same group of 
writers; but a really good idea, presented to your 
agent, might be considered. This is produced by 
Twentieth Century Fox-TV, at Fox Western Stu- 
dios, 1417 N. Western Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 





A Service 
Of Distinction 
FAMOUS WRITERS HELP YOU 


From a carefully-selected pool of top writers 
and critics in Hollywood, I assign one emi- 
nently trained and qualified to work on your 
particular project. He will work with you 
exclusively until your story or book is com- 
pleted. 

Upon this time-proven plan rests the entire 
foundation of my business success. 


HERE'S WHAT WE DO....... 
GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 
Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


a 
copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger. 
21 years in business. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Starbuck St., Whittier, California 
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Lawman, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This West- 
ern continues in popularity. The star is John Rus- 
sell, and he plays the part of a town marshal. A 
young deputy, played by Peter Brown, helps him 
stand off the town’s villains. Producer of this series 
is Jules Schermer, and it is filmed at Warner 
Brothers, 4000 W. Olive, Burbank, Calif. 


The Real McCoys, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. 
This series concerns the goings-on of a lovable, 
countrified family; it has held its popularity for 
several seasons, and will probably continue to do 
so. The star is “Grampa” Walter Brennan, the 
head of the clan. Qualities essential for scripts for 
this show are humor, believability, and “folksi- 
ness.” This show is produced by Brennan-Westgate 
Productions, at Desilu Studios, 9336 W, Washing- 
ton Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 


The Rebel, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This series 
stars Nick Adams, who plays the role of an unat- 
tached, independent 20-year-old. The status of 
this show is currently a little more shaky than 
some of the others, but it will probably be back 
next season. It is produced by Goodson-Todman 
Productions, at Paramount Studios, 5451 N. 
Marathon, Hollywood, Calif. 


The Rifleman, ABC-TV. Half hour, film. This 
series is an adult Western which stresses the rela- 
tionship between a father and his son. This one, 
like all others, should be watched as many times 
as possible before contacting an agent with any 
ideas. “The Rifleman” is produced by Four Star 
Television, at Republic Studios, 4024 Radford, 
Studio City, Calif. 


Wagon Train, CBS-TV. One hour, film. This is 
another Western that seems never to lose its popu- 
larity. Scripts for this show have been almost uni- 
formly excellent, with good characterization and 
strong story appeal. Each story usually centers 
around one interesting personality, and the show 
frequently uses well-known guest stars, The back- 
ground of the show is, of course, the moving of the 
wagon train, and the interplay of various charac- 
ters involved in the moving. This is produced by 
Revue, at Universal Studios, Universal City, Calif. 





Interviewing (Continued from page 44) 





A good interview is much like an informal 
conversation. I sit back, relax, and listen and 
talk. Of course, my listening is patient and I 
hear every word. And my talking, whether it 
be a casual “uh-huh” to keep him talking or 
a direct question to bring him back to the 
point, is deliberate. 

If I have any special questions that require 
his answers, I seldom present them for the 
first time at the interview. Instead, I give 
him time to create answers to them by stating 
them specifically in my letter requesting the 
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interview. Then if he fails to react to them at 
the interview, I usually ignore it until the 
follow-up letter. 


How to Terminate the Interview 


We hear how busy some people are, but be- 
ing interviewed is an important part of their 
career. Many of them enjoy this experience 
so thoroughly that they will set aside as 
much as an entire day for it. But time is im- 
portant to me as a writer, and terminating 
the interview that can be drawn out into 
hours is a big problem. Here I rely on a num- 
ber of useful gestures. If I didn’t stipulate 
the length of the interview in my letter, then 
I simply put my cigarette out in the ashtray, 
glance at my wristwatch, and stand. Other- 
wise, I break in where it’s convenient and 
drop some remark like: “I imagine we could 
talk about this thing for hours.” 


The Importance of Follow-Up Activities 


My interviews seldom close completely when 
I leave the interviewee. Besides writing him 
a personal thank you letter, or asking for 
additional information not yet furnished by 
him, I still have to: 
1. Comply with the interviewee’s request 
to send him that final draft for clearance. 
2. Sound out editors on the interviewee’s 
other ideas for other articles about him. 
3. Ask the editor to reserve and send the 
interviewee complimentary copies of the 
article when it’s published. 
4. Arrange other interviews with people to 
whom the interviewee has referred me. 
5. Refer fan mail or commendations or re- 
quests for products or more information 
from readers of my article to the inter- 
viewee. 


Conclusion 


Thus, interviewing is both a necessary and 
valuable experience to the magazine article 
writer. What’s more, it’s a creative art which 
takes preparation, time, and concentration. 
Without mastering it, the magazine article 
writer cannot expect to get very far. With it, 
he gets the kind of material that makes an 
article good—and worth more money! 
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Prize Stories 1961: The O. Henry Awards, 
edited by Richard Poirier. Doubleday, 332 
pages, $3.95. 


Thanks to some meticulous culling by Mr. 
Poirier, an Assistant Professor in the Harvard 
English Department, here is an even dozen 
of short stories ranging from good to very 
good. Only two of the authors are women, 
but one of them—Tillie Olsen—carried off 
first prize. The statistical-minded will also 
note that Esquire, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
and Tue New Yorker virtually hogged the 
show with two entries apiece. 

Mrs. Olsen’s “Tell Mea Riddle,” which ap- 
peared first in NEw Wor.tp WRITING, is a 
shimmering achievement. Its impassioned, 
occasionally hallucinated prose evokes an old 
Jewish couple, married forty-seven years, 
weary of life and at odds with each other. He 
wants to sell their house and move to a home 
for the aged where there will be no lack of 
company and care; she, mother of five, worn 
out with living for others but not with them, 
yearns only for the solitude her deafness and 
dim sight have finally brought within reach. 
But even this respite is denied her as, fatally 
ill, she is taken on a final ironic round of visits 
to her scattered offspring and the relentless, 
clinging hands of grandchildren. Written in 
brief bursts separated by white space, the 
story rattles down the corridors of time to the 
couple’s emigration from Russia and their 
initiation into the American dream, which in 
this case is a long marital nightmare salted, 
nevertheless, with the tears of tenderness. 

The second-prize story, by Ivan Gold, plays 
out the manifold miseries—minor and ulti- 
mate—of a dim Negro goof-up during basic 
training; it is told with an admirable com- 
bination of inexorability and compassion. 
Reynolds Price, third prize, tells of a southern 
boy and girl who do not get together after a 
picnic in July or, presumably, ever. 


| | Bound to be Read 


Among the shorter stories (the top-ranked 
three averaged 40 pages in length) , the most 
successful and most cleanly-written is “The 
Magician” by Jackson Burgess. It is about an 
American soldier, on duty sixty miles behind 
the front lines during the European cam- 
paign, who chances to stumble upon the body 
of a GI, two months dead. By confronting 
death for the first time, staring at it face-to- 
face, and noting the changes wrought, he 
tries with some success to work out a change 
in his overly-fearful attitude toward death. 
Remarkably, it’s by no means morbid; the 
stillness of its descriptive passages approach 
the lyric quality of Hemingway’s “Big Two- 
Hearted River.” Nor is the author afraid of 
putting down a final sentence that reads as if 
it were just that. 

Other standouts include Jack Ludwig’s cas- 
ually-intelligent and gently-comic account of 
a near-orgy among Bohemian academics in 
California; Arthur Miller’s nostalgic portrait 
of a sweet five-year-old boy bedeviled for the 
first time by inklings of separateness from his 
family; and Peter Taylor’s smoothly-tooled 
leavetaking between the family of a professor 
and his in-laws, with whom they’ve managed 
to spend the summer without one (!) quarrel. 

Space bars discussion, but not the listing of 
the other writers represented: John Updike, 
David Shaber, Jesse Hill Ford, Ellen Currie, 
and Ervin Krause. Their individual talents 
are impressive; collectively, they remind us 
that the American short story still has quite 
a kick to it. 

—Gerald Walker 


Playwrights on Playwriting, edited by Toby 
Cole. Hill and Wang, 299 pages, $3.95. 


Miss Cole is a Broadway play-and-talent 
agent who has previously edited seminal an- 
thologies on acting and directing. Now she 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Those who wish to offer a typing serv- 
ice to writers are invited to submit 
their listings for this section. Rates are 
$14 for one month, $36.00 for three 
months, and $66 for six months. 














ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson Street, Torrance, Calif. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
2c each. 


HOPE M. SCROGIN 


1510 Rideout Way, Whittier, Calif. 
RATES: 65c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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JEAN PETERSON 


13 West Shore Drive, Hazardville, Conn. 


RATES: 75c per thousand; book lengths, 65c per 


thousand. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge, additional, 
5c each. 
EXTRA — Re-write (extensive) 80c to 
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MARY K. HUIE 


217 W. Vineland Rd., Augusta, Ga. 
RATES: 75c per thousand words; book lengths 65c, 
CORRECTIONS: Minor included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
3c each. 
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DICK BRADLEY 


720 No. Dearborn St., Apt. 3-E, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(Electric Typing) 


PHONE: MOnawk 4-6856 

RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 
CARBON Copy: Two, no extra charge. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 


Box 551, Pawnee, Illinois 
RATES: 50c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no charge; additional, 2c 
each. 
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EARL GIFFORD 

156 First St. Shelbyville, Indiana 

Rates: 65c per thousand words. 

Corrections: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


Carson Copy: One, no extra charge. 


Extra CuarceEs: Re-write (extensive) $1.00 per 
thousand words. 
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M. MORGAN JAMES 


20960 Ontaga St., Farmington, Michigan 


Rates: 65c per thousand words; book lengths, 
55c per M. Minimum, $2.00. 


Corrections: Spelling and punctuation, no ex- 
tra charge. 


Carson Copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


PAULINE LOZIER 


134-35 Cherry Ave., Flushing 55, New York 


RATES: 65c per thousand words (stories, articles, 
books) ; 50c per page (TV and dramatic 
scripts). 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CATHERINE L. CRAGG 


R.R. 1, Randolph, New York 


Rates: 35c per thousand words (stories, books, 
articles) ; 35c per page (TV and dra- 
matic scripts ; 20c per page, poetry, $1.00 


min. 


Corrections: Full corrections in spelling, sen- 
tences construction, when necessary, NO 
CHARGE. 


Carson Copy: 1, no charge. Additional, 1c each. 





These manuscript typists, although 
grouped by states, welcome work from 
writers anywhere in the country. Writer's 
Digest only accepts advertising from 
typists who meet professional standards 
in their work. 











LORIECE ASHBURN 


218 Wright St., Raeford, N.C. 

PHONE: 875-3356. 

RATES: 65c per thousand words. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 


THELMA A. CRADER 


Shell Beach Road, Thornville, Ohio 


PHONE: Millersport Exc. 467-7357. 


RATES: Manuscripts, 20c per page. Poetry lc per 
line. TV & dramatic scripts 35c per page. 


CORRECTIONS Included (minor) no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge; additional 
3c each. 





VIOLET HAYS 


P. O. Box 514, Wecoma Beach, Oregon 


RATES: 60c per thousand words; verse, 25c per 
page. TV and dramatic scripts, 50c per 
page. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


CORRECTIONS: Minor, no extra charge 


MORE MSS. TYPISTS 
LISTED ON PAGE 60 











NATIONWIDE 


TYPING SERVICES 
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MRS. KATHERINE BRADLEY 
1221 Madeline Place, Fort Worth 7, Texas. 


RATES: 75c per thousand words, minor correc- 
tions included. 


EXTRA CHARGES: Miultilith, $3.50 per 100 each. 
CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 


LOUISE FOX 


130 Russell Drive, Sulphur Springs, Texas 

RATES: 60c per thousand words; poetry Ic per 
line; Mimeographing $3.00 per 100 each; 
Envelopes addressed Ic each. 

CORRECTIONS: Included (minor), no extra charge. 

CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 





BARBARA BYINGTON 


8 Lark Lane, Springfield, Vermont. 


RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
(Plays, TV, Radio, Scripts, 50c per 
page). Poetry, Ic a line. 

CORRECTIONS: Minor, 5c extra. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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ELLEN S. LEE 
5 W. Glebe Rd., Apt. A-18, Alexandria, Virginia 


Rates: 35c per page. Special rates on 1,000 pages 
or more. Stencils—standard size 50c 
each; legal size 55c each. 


Corrections: Included (minor) no extra charge. 


Carson Copy: One, no extra charge; additional, 
5c each. 
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CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 West Fifty, Seattle 7, Washington. 
RATES: 60c per thousand words. 
CORRECTIONS: Included, no extra charge. 


CARBON copy: One, no extra charge. 
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(Continued from page 57) 





has turned to playwriting and her usual seri- 
ousness and good taste are in view once more. 
Sub-titled “The Meaning and Making of 
Modern Drama from Ibsen to Ionesco,” her 
new collection should provide an excellent 
dipping-pond for the minds of those inter. 
ested in writing for the stage. 

Part | is called “Credos and Concepts” and 
in it some of the best playwrights of the past 
hundred years—Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, 
O'Neill, lonesco, toname several—are quoted 
on the sort of theatre they believe in. Consid- 
ering the tendency of many authors to sound 
off at length on this potentially-abstract sub- 
ject, it is a tribute to Miss Cole’s editing that 
there is an absolute minimum of windiness to 
this part of the book. 

The second half, “Creations,” consists of the 
playwrights getting down to brass tacks and 
discussing specific plays they have written. 
For example, we see such men as T. S. Eliot 
modestly discussing past failures in technique 
and what they have learned from them. 
Talking about “those ill-fated figures, the 
Furies” in The Family Reunion, his second 
play, Mr. Eliot remarks gamely, “They must, 
in future, be omitted. ... We tried every pos- 
sible manner of presenting them. We put 
them on the stage, and they looked like un- 
invited guests who had strayed in from a 
fancy-dress ball. We concealed them behind 
gauze, and they suggested a still out of a 
Walt Disney film. We made them dimmer, 
and they looked like shrubbery just outside 
the window.” Mistakes, one is reminded, are 
not made solely by novices. 


Another salutary reminder to the playwright 
of today or tomorrow is not to allow the cur- 
rently-dominant theatrical style to monop- 
olize your thinking; there is more than one 
way to skin a cat or write a play. Thus, in 
1881, Emile Zola plunked hard for natural- 
ism, saying, “I am waiting for everyone to 
throw out the tricks of the trade, the con- 
trived formulas, the tears and superficial 
laughs.” Yet only seven years after this blast 
at conventional melodrama and light com- 
edy, Strindberg was damning the slice-of-life 
naturalism which had sprung up as a re- 
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action. “This,” said Strindberg, “is photog- 
raphy which includes everything, even the 
grain of dust on the lens of the camera. This 
is realism, a working method elevated to art, 
or the little art which does not see the forest 
for the trees.” 

And so the seesaw of theatrical mode goes 
back and forth. Toby Cole’s new book will 
open the eyes of many contemporary play- 
wrights to a wide range of new-old ways to 
tear a passion to tatters on the boards. That’s 
because there isn’t a single hack amongst the 
hand-picked group of stage craftsmen whose 
hard-won wisdom she now makes available 
for the asking. A very provocative little 
volume. 


—Gerald Walker 


The Esquire Reader, edited by Arnold Ging- 
rich, L. Rust Hills, and Gene Lichtenstein. 
New York. The Dial Press, 318 pages, $4.50. 


The Esquire Reader contains ten pieces of 
short fiction originally published in the 
“Magazine for Men” during the last three 
years, by ten different authors—Leslie A. 
Fiedler, Thomas Williams, Philip Roth, 
Herbert Wilner, George P. Elliott, John 
Barth, Vance Bourjaily, Ivan Gold, Alfred 
Chester, and Jesse Bier—who, in the words 
of senior editor Arnold Gingrich, “seem. . . 
to be in tune with the times.” The collection 
is an impressive one: EsQuirRE has come a 
long way since the late Forties when the hall- 
marks of the magazine were girlie cartoons 
and advertisements of cheap black lingerie. 

In variety, intelligence, and technical skill 
these stories are far above the level of most 
large-circulation magazine fiction. Charac- 
teristic of both this variety and excellence are 
George Elliott’s “Among the Dangs” (which 
won second prize in the O. Henry Awards for 
1959), Ivan Gold’s “The Nickel Misery of 
George Washington Carver Brown” (another 
O. Henry second-prize winner, for 1961), 
and Thomas Williams’ “Goose Pond” (which 
was reprinted in the O. Henry Awards for 
1959). These are not only good stories; they 
deserve to be called distinguished. 

In his introduction, Mr. Gingrich com- 
ments on the fact that with one exception all 
of the authors represented here are under 
forty; growing up, he continues, in a period 


when the abnormal “appears to be the norm” 
they display a “preoccupation with abnormal 
psychology that we older editors . . . would 
have once regarded as unhealthy, and a con- 
cern for questions of interracial prejudice .. . 
that we once would have deemed excessive.” 
This is certainly true, and understandable, 
but does not completely justify, it seems to 
me, the editors’ fondness for the pedestrian 
naturalism of Leslie Fielder’s “Nude Cro- 
quet” (if for nothing else the story is mem- 
orable for its inclusion of what is perhaps 
the most ludicrous physiological detail in the 
literature of sexual relationship; who, I won- 
der, is Mr. Fiedler spoofing?) or the preci- 
osity which mars Alfred Chester’s ““Berceuse” 
(a dreary characterization of a semi-moronic 
teenager who loses her virginity to a black- 
leather jacket type, subsequently murders 
their child, thinks and talks in a kind of pre- 
school English, but is capable of such flights 
of rhetoric as “It’s true I laid my own dizzy 
self down in those lillies and my body was a 
pair of lips that drank all the stars from the 
sky’). 

Apart from this, I have only praise for this 
collection. Mr. Gingrich, Mr. Hills, and Mr. 
Lichtenstein are to be congratulated for hav- 
ing the courage to publish first-class fiction 
in a mass-circulation magazine, Perhaps other 
magazines, seeing that Esquire is far from 
going bankrupt, may follow suit. 


—William Pedan 
PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


live with, help beginners and those more ad- 
vanced. Head Counselor is Philip Ketchum 
(The Post, Redbook, McCall’s, 35 hard and 
paper cover novels). Leaflet available. 
BLUE RIDGE WRITER'S COLONY 
Box 427 Saluda, North Carolina 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekly says you should and so 
do we! Send for our free folder outlining a 
low cost subsidy publishing service featur- 
ing author-ownership (all copies printed 
and bound and belong to author) and dis- 
tribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
55 East 86th Street, New York 28, N. Y 
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10th ANNIVERSARY YEAR! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists and Gagwriters. Gag- 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Last 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle and Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the Magazine of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Four get ac- 
quainted copies just $2.00. Direct from the heart of the 
magazine pubthhing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 


CARTOONISTS! 


Professional cartoonists, 
<> wi part-time cartoonists and 
< beginners... 










Write for FREE information about car- 
toonists paper featuring new cartoon 
markets, articles on cartooning and gag- 
writing, tips of the trade, etc. 


INFORMATION GUIDE 


Box 3097, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











ANALYZE HANDW 


MORE INCOME... MORE PRESTIGE 
and Greater PERSONAL Success! 
YOU CAN learn how to identify character 
and personality traits from ordinary hand- 
writing. Fascinating home-study training. Many 4 
career opportunities for both men and women, ful! AL YS) 
vr sparetime. Just send your name, address for s s 
a FREE sample lesson and big illustrated catalog - SON< 
Free. No salesman will bother y 

INTERNATIONAL GRAPHO ANALYSIS SOCIETY, INC. 


Dept. CN-177 Springfield 4, Missouri 
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SONGWRITERS 


Write for correct procedure. Send sample of 
your writing. IN BUSINESS 23 YEARS! 


SONG SERVICE 


Dept. W, 333 West 56th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








wu PRO - 


CARTOONIST & 
GAGWRITER 


THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
IN THE HUMOR PROFESSION! 


Tabloid style newspaper with photos, 
cles by top-notch cartoonists, writers! 
latest market news. 


Only 25c for Sample Copy 


WRITE: DEPT. WD 
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THE PRO 525 MADRONA AVE., SE. SALEM, OREG. 
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Cartoonist 





By Pat Fulford Mullen 


When Marione Nickles bought the first 
“Hazel” cartoon for THe Saturpay Eve- 
NING Post in 1942, the only thing Ted Key’s 
famous maid had in common with today’s 
ruler of the roost was her apron. She didn’t 
even have a name, She was taller, thinner 
and a bit younger. 

In those wartime years domestic help was 
so hard to get—and to keep, the tempera- 
mental queen of the kitchen often became 
more important that the head of the house- 
hold. Within a few months Hazel caught on 
and settled down in appearance to a middle- 
aged, slightly plump female in her 40’s whose 
trademark was a bright yellow dress which 
she wears to this day. She became a solver of 
problems whose sharp wit and sound opin- 
ions were regarded with great respect by her 
“family,” and was looked forward to each 
week by the reader of the Post. 

When the “help” situation began easing up 
a bit, “Hazel” was so well known, domestics 
all over the country began using “Hazel” as 
their own first names in order to get the 
choicest jobs. 

California-born Ted Key, creator of Amer- 
ica’s best-known maid, sold his first cartoon 
to Co.uier’s while he was still in college. 
With this taste of success he bombarded the 
magazines from the top to the bottom and 
sold to THE New Yorker, BALLYHOO, then 
Jupce. In fact he sold so many cartoons to 
JupceE they decided it would be cheaper to 
have him on the staff. He joined the maga- 
zine in 1937 as associate editor. When JuDGE 
folded the following year Ted Key had 
added two more skills to his fast-developing 
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talent for cartooning; he learned layout and 
the art of condensing humor into two-liners 
and short paragraphs. 

For the next year or two, Ted Key wrote 
gags, humor pieces and radio scripts. When 
one of his half-hour plays was included in an 
anthology of the “Best Broadcasts” of the 
year, he thought writing would be his way 
of life from then on. 

“But that was not to be,” Ted says, “because 
of a fantastic dream I had. You often hear of 
writers who have wonderful ideas in their 
sleep, who jot them down in the bedside 
notebook, only to find undecipherable and 
illegible scrawls the next day—and the 
dream, still just a dream. But my dream was 
not a story—it was a cartoon—it was 
“Hazel” and the whole thing was still with 
me when I woke up in the morning. 

“In my dream I saw Hazel in her yellow 
dress greeting her boss and his wife at the 
doorway of their home saying, “While you 
were out a Mr. Bryan called—or was it Mr. 
Ryan? He’s at Orchard 6-7789, or was it 
6-8879? He’s at the Ambassador—I think 

. anyway call him right away it’s very 
important.” 

“I drew Hazel up that very day, submitted 
her to THE SaturpDAy EveNING Post and 
she hasn’t missed a week since. E. P. Dutton 
has published all of the Hazel books on an 
every-other-year basis since 1946, and a cou- 
ple of years ago I made Hazel into a play. 
The only person I could see in the part was 
Academy Award winning actress, and my 
favorite, Shirley Booth. But when the script 
was submitted to her, she didn’t think the 
play had quite captured the character of the 
maid—and she turned it down. 

“But when Screen Gems acquired the rights 
to “Hazel” as a weekly television series and 
Shirley Booth was again approached to play 
the part; this time she accepted. She said, 
“Hazel” is a wonderful character and I’ve 
always had it in the back of my mind to play 
her, but somehow I never thought of her in 
connection with television. Hazel has warmth 
and spirit. She’s sad too, and the shell of 
hardness she wears is only to protect her. 
She is really a delightful person.” 

Ted Key will supervise the weekly Hazel 
series which is expected to begin next fall. 
Two well-known comedy writers, William 
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Cowley and Peggy Chantler, who write the 
Dennis the Menace series will also be part 
of the Hazel team. Producer James Fonda 
and director William Russell of Screen Gems 
will work closely with the writers to make 
Hazel a sure hit. 

Shirley Booth, one of the best-loved actresses 
in the theatre, will be remembered as “Miss 
Duffy” of Duffy’s Tavern, from radio days. 
She won the Academy Award for the picture 
Come Back, Little Sheba and was voted the 
“world’s greatest actress” at the Cannes Festi- 
val the same year. 

Ted Kay has two new cartoon characters 
making their debut this month in the chil- 
dren’s magazine JACK AND Jitu called “Diz 
and Liz.” It’s a two-page, five-to-six panel 
layout about a little boy and girl. Book pub- 
lishers and toy manufacturers have already 
expressed interest in this one, and it too, may 
appear on television some day. 


A Late Note 


The National Cartoonists Society announced 

the annual awards given for the best cartoon- 

ists of 1960; they are: 

“The Reuben Award,” Ronald Searle (Lon- 
don cartoonist) 


Advertising and Illustration, Noel Sickles 

Best Animation, “Flintstones,” Hanna and 
Barbera (TV series) 

Comic Book Award, Bob Oksner 

Best Humor Strip, Dik Browne for “Hi& Lois” 

Magazine Cartoonist, Vahn Shirvanian 

Editorial Cartoonist, Herblock 

Sports Cartoonist, Willard Mullin 

Best “Story Strip,” Leonard Stern for “On 
Stage” 

Best Syndicated Panel, Hatlo, “They'll Do It 
Every Time” 


Late Market News 


Saga, 205 E. 42nd St. N.Y. 17, N.Y. No sooner 
are the prices raised and the magazine expanded 
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—when the market is overstocked! Cartoon Editor 
Steve Doherty wants no more mailed in cartoons, 
He will buy only from those who call on him in 
person. The new editor of Saca, John Drought, 
has a pretty good sense of humor, ’tis said, and 
wants to look over the cartoons and do the picking 
from now on. Mr. Doherty hopes this condition 
is only temporary, but from the looks of the moun- 
tain-high piles of batches on his desk, I’d say it'll 
be a long time before he reaches bottom. On the 
other hand, Editor Ed Gibbons, who has two 
detective magazines, hasn’t got anything on his 
desk at all, and he wants good crime gags and will 
pay $25 on acceptance for them. Same address. 


At Cavalier, 67 W. 44th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y., cartoon 
editor Bill Wise wants no part of any submissions 
for some time to come. In fact he gets such a 
bunch of junk in the mail he’s thinking of writing 
an article protesting the very existence of ama- 
teurs, and the nerve they have daring to submit. 
I tell him that Steve Doherty has already written 
such an article and that no one on earth can con- 
vince the amateur that he is an amateur. And 
that sometimes editors pay back these beginners 
by saying “This one just missed by a hair,” keep- 
ing the amateurs in there pitching. 


Sick at 32 West 22nd St. has an editor who wants 
cartoons of a general nature. He won't give a 
price but says he will probably pay by the page. 
He also wants written “comic strip’’ type humor 
for the staff artist to draw up. Take-offs on the 
Jack Paar Show and on celebrities. The idea is for 
all of you to buy the magazine and study it. If 
you do buy a few back issues, notice if they use 
only the same two or three cartoonists all the time, 
like True does; that way you will save postage, 
amateur though you be. Address “Cartoon Edi- 
tor.” 


National Enquirer, 655 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 21, 
N.Y. The editor, Chet Whitehorn, writes, “We 
pay $10.00 a throw for general cartoons, family 
type, mild sex gags and pretty girl situations. We 
would like to see more material than we have been 
getting.” 


Argosy’s editor Doris Schwartz also seems to be 
piled high with batches and I would hold back 
there for a few weeks. Though Doris is supposed 
to buy the gags, there always seesm to be a slight 
pause until Alden Norton comes back. Cartoonists 
report having had to wait several weeks until that 
gentleman completed Jury Duty to get their stuff 
back. (205 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. [Popular Pub.]) 


On the other hand, Andy Lessin of Boy’s Life, 
2 Park Avenue, N.Y. 16, N.Y., is beginning to 
look slowly. He said, and I quote, “Believe it or 
not, about two year’s worth of cartoons fell behind 
a big file case when we moved and we've been 
using them up.” Andy Lessin is one of the nicest 
editors in the business. He pays $25 on quick 
acceptance. Professional drawing is a must at this 
magazine. 
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Rus Arnold 


One of the most important gadgets a pho- 
tographer has is his waste basket. And one 
of the characteristics that separates the suc- 
cessful photojournalist from the failure is the 
combination of wisdom, courage, judgment 
and self-denial which enables him to throw 
all his bad work into that waste basket. 

The photojournalist should edit his pictures 
before they get to the editor. All too often, a 
few good pictures are overwhelmed by a 
large number of bad ones, with the result 
that the editor rejects the entire package 
without taking the time to discover those 
good ones. 

It’s true that editors like to have a variety 
of pictures from which to select. In that sense, 
the editor’s action in selecting some of your 
pictures and rejecting others is a normal part 
of the process. What counts, however, is the 
ease or difficulty with which he can select. 

If he looks through your pictures and 
quickly separates the wheat from the chaff, 
there is an implied criticism. No matter how 
good your good ones are, he is conscious of 
how bad the bad ones are, and how easy it 
is for him to pick them out and discard them. 
If, however, he finds himself torn, if he can’t 
make up his mind which to use, because 
you've sent him an “embarrassment of 
riches,” you’ve made him work harder, But 
he’ll love you for it. What’s more, he’ll prob- 
ably use more pictures on that story than 
he’d planned, display them better, and put 
you on his preferred list. 

The care with which you edit your submis- 
sion, then, is critical. You must send as many 
good pictures as possible—and no bad ones. 
That description, “bad ones,” could mean 
many different things. Technically bad pic- 
tures, of course. Poorly composed pictures, 
obviously. Just as important, any picture that 
does not add to the story, or that detracts 
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from the story, or is not slanted to that par- 
ticular editor’s interests, is—to that editor— 
a bad picture. 

Each individual picture must be edited, too, 
except that the word we use here is “crop.” 
We edit a picture when we crop or trim off 
any waste space. If the picture was taken 
from too great a distance there may be blank 
sky at the top of the print, or empty space 
at the bottom. W can get rid of this by trim- 
ming the finish print. If we don’t, the editor 
will—and this, too, becomes an implied criti- 
cism of your work. 

Better still, that waste marginal space 
should be eliminated when making the en- 
largement. Best of all, of course, we should 
try to fill the negative when taking a picture, 
so that no cropping is necessary on the print. 

There’s another kind of cropping, though, 
that many people overlook. You can, as 
we've seen, trim out blank, meaningless areas 
from the top, bottom, or sides of a picture. 
But you can’t trim out that blank, meaning- 
less area if it’s right in the middle of the pic- 
ture. THAT cropping has to be done before 
(Continued on page 68) 





Even the best photographer sometimes has 
to count on darkroom skills to help him get the 
picture. Whether you make the prints yourself 
or have them made, knowing what can be done 
in the darkroom often helps you with the actual 
shooting. The prints reproduced here show, 
step by step, how to overcome in the enlarging 
process a problem that came up when shooting. 


The scene involves a boy at play in a “tun- 
nel’—actually a length of painted culvert in a 
school yard. The negative was exposed with 
flash to get light onto the face. I realized that 
this flash would badly overexpose the nearer 
portions of the culvert, putting the emphasis 
in the wrong place, but I knew how I could 
handle this in the darkroom. 


1) A straight print of the entire negative. 
To minimize problems of perspective, depth 
of field, and foreground over-exposure, I had 
shot from further back than my composition- 
idea called for. It would therefore be neces- 
sary to crop when enlarging. 


2) The result of croppjng to remove dis- 
tracting elements around the subject matter. 
At the same time the negative was “flopped” 
(reversed in the enlarger) to make the picture 
flow in the right direction for a cover shot. This 
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print is a straight exposure, with no printing 
controls. 


3) To get more detail in the marginal areas 
and leave the face as the center of interest, I 
had to do some “burning in.” This means that 
after the straight exposure, with the print 
paper still in the easel, I “dodged” or blocked 
the light from the center of the picture and let 
the rest of it burn in or get more exposure. As 
a dodger I used a circle of black cardboard on 
the end of a thin wire. During the burning in 
(which, tests indicated, had to be three times 
as long as the initial exposure in this case) I 
kept the dodger moving so it wouldn’t throw a 
shadow, meantime raising it slowly towards the 
enlarger. Thus the edges of the print got more 
burning in, blending in toward the face, which 
received no additional burn-in exposure. 


To show you what this dodging and burning 
in adds to the picture, I made an extra print 
of it on a fresh sheet of print paper WITHOUT 
the initial straight exposure. 


4) The result of burning in. No. 2 is a 
straight print. Add to it the tones shown in 
No. 3 and you have No. 4 I still wasn’t satis- 
fied; the edges needed to be much darker. For 
this, additional burning in just wouldn’t work. 
I had to “fog” or “flash”—burning is not 
through the negative but with clear light. 


5) To “flash,” after making an exposure 
like No. 4 (over-all plus burning in) I turned 
off the enlarger light. Leaving the print paper 
where it was I removed the negative from the 
enlarger. With clear light from the enlarger I 
now fogged the edges and bottom of the sheet. 
(Warning: this takes a lot of practice and care 
to avoid over-doing, and to keep from fogging 
other paper lying around in your darkroom). 
I used a large piece of cardboard as a dodger, 
moving it rapidly to fog one corner at a time. 
Fogging seldom calls for more,than a second 
or two on any area. The vignetting or fading 
effect, graduating in from the edge, is con- 
trolled by the motion of the dodger, which 
should in any case be closer to the lens than to 
the print paper. Here again, to show you what 
this fogging does, I made a record of the addi- 
tional exposure, all by itself, on a blank sheet 
of paper. This additional “gray scale” with no 


picture image, when added to No. 5, gave me 
No. 6. 


6) The final picture. Compare it to the 
straight uncropped print, No. 1, and the other 
prints, Nos. 2 and 4. It shows the effect of 
three of the most useful darkroom procedures: 
cropping, burning in, and flashing. 














Photojournalism 


(Cont'd from page 66) 





you snap the shutter, by getting the people 
closer together, by adding subject matter, by 
changing your camera angle so things ap- 
pear closer together . . . in short, by careful 
composition. 

Some writers feel that the editor looks only 
at the lead paragraphs and the closing; they 
work hardest in writing those two sets of 
paragraphs, and romp through the rest. Most 
writers, however, realize that every sentence, 
every paragraph, must have the fat trimmed 
out of it. The same thing applies when trying 
to tell a story in pictures. The entire set of 
pictures must be edited so it says everything 
it has to say, says it well—and says nothing 
else. So, too, each picture must be tightly 
composed, effectively put together, with no 
“fat.” 

I started out by mentioning the importance 
of a waste basket. A recent experience may 
point this up. A photography contest I was 
judging for a press photographer’s state as- 
sociation included a category for a portfolio. 
Each photograher could submit a set of his 
best pictures. As usual, we judges started by 
separating the submissions into very good, 
good, not so good, pretty bad, awful, and 
who-let-this-guy-in? A repeated process of 
narrowing down enabled us to pick the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd prize winners, and honorable 
mentions. 

After that was over I selected a particular 
portfolio that had been rejected early in the 
process, and spread its twelve pictures on the 
table. The other judges wondered what I was 
up to. I then selected six of the pictures and, 
with mock ceremony, dumped them into a 
nearby waste basket. The other judges got 
the point immediately. The remaining six 
were the best pictures submitted in that cate- 
gory. 

Had the photographer sent in just those six, 
he’d have taken First Place. By failing to edit 
his submission he moved himself out of the 
winner class into the rejection-slip pile. 


Answering the Mail 


John T. King, Chicago, says he finds the 
photography in movies made 30 years ago, as 
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seen on the TV late-late-shows, better than 
movie photography of today, and asks how- 
come? That’s a little out of our territory, and 
of course it’s all a matter of opinion. There is 
one factor, though, when anybody asks why 
anything—movies, literature, art, music, pho- 
tography or whatever—was better years ago 
than today. We see or hear all that is being 
produced today, good or bad. We only see or 
hear, out of the old stuff, that. which sur- 
vived. And as a rule only the good work sur- 
vives. Of course if you’ve watched the late- 
late-show lately, you may question this, and 
you may be right. Still, in general, it’s a 
thought. 


Joan Carlson, Winnipeg, asks for price and 
where-to-buy on the Ilford Manual of Pho- 
tography mentioned here recently. The book 
was published by Ilford Ltd. in Sussex, Eng- 
land. Price here is $8 and many camera shops 
carry it, or can get it from Ilford Ltd. in 
New York. In Canada it’s handled by W. E. 
Booth Ltd., 12 Mercer St., Toronto 2B, ex- 
clusive Canadian agents for all Ilford prod- 
ucts. 


Irma Banks Bennett, Quincy, IIl., asks, 
“When you buy pix from a photographer, or 
commission him to get pix, who gets the 
credit in the mag.? Photog. or writer? 


Photographs are always credited to the pho- 
tographer, never to the writer. Two excep- 
tions: 

1) A photographic company with employ- 
ees (like Hedrich-Blessing or United Press 
International) or co-operative partners (like 
Magnum), or photographers it represents 
(like Black Star or Pix, Inc.) , does sometimes 
get credit in its name instead of the photog- 
rapher’s. 


2) Anon-photographic organization witha 
picture file available to editors (like Stand- 
ard Oil of N. J. or the Portland Cement As- 
sociation) may similarly get the credit line in 
its name. 


In the case of both exception-types, how- 
ever, and especially in the case of most of 
those I named, the credit line is most likely 
to be joint, as it should be. Examples would 
be “Photo by Robert Capa from Magnum” 
and “Photo by Harold Corsini for Standard 
Oil of N. J. 
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N.Y. Mkt. Letter  (Cont’d from page 27) 





the field of drama is made once every five 
years. In the intervening years a similar 
Award of Merit is given respectively in the 
fields of poetry, novel, painting and sculpture. 

Penelope King of Langhorne, Pa., aged 
nine, and James Wilson, of Thornton, Col- 
orado, aged thirteen, received awards of 
$5000 each, as Grosset & Dunlap’s College 
Scholarship prizes, for twenty-five-word es- 
says on the books they liked best. 

At the 16th annual Edgar Allan Poe Awards 
dinner in New York, the following writers 
received “Edgars”: Julian Symons for The 
Progress of a Crime as the best mystery novel 
of 1960; John Holbrooke Vance for The 
Man in the Cage as the best first mystery 
novel; Miriam Allen deFord for The Over- 
bury Affair as the best fact crime book; 
Joseph Stefano for the screenplay, Psycho, 
based on the book by Robert Bloch; Kelley 
Roos for The Case of the Burning Court as 
the best hour television program, based on 
a John Dickson Carr novel; Bill Ballinger 
for The Day of the Bullet, based on a short 
story by Stanley Ellin, as the best half-hour 
television program; Phyllis Whitney for The 
Haunted Pool as the best juvenile mystery; 
John Durham for Tiger as the best mystery 
short story of the year (COSMOPOLITAN ). 

The first annual Innner Sanctum Mystery 
Contest conducted by Simon & Schuster has 
been won by Thomas Walsh for The Eye of 
the Needle, scheduled for publication in Sep- 
tember. This consists of a $3000 advance and 
a guarantee of $1000 advance upon accept- 
ance of each of the author’s next two books. 


BOOK-LENGTHS MARKETED 


Evaluation of book-lengths, $5.00. 
Editing, revision, ghostwriting. 
Criticism of short story or article, 
$5.00. Minimum fee, $5.00. Free 
information. 


Kathrn Bemis Wilson 


225 Fairview Ave. Sy. 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 





Beth Kramer 
¥ Authors’ Agent 
TAHLEQUAH, OKLA. 
Dear Author:- 

If your MSS. are not selling, perhaps 
an agent can assist you. I invite you to 
send me your work for a reading — no 
reading fee here. Moderate handling 
charges; editing available when needed. 

Do write for details. 

Cordially, 
Beth Kramer 
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3. One of our editors will read it and 
submit a general report to you. 
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WRITER'S DIGEST 

22 E. 12th Street 

Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Enclosed is an article | have written. Please read It 
and send a report to me at the following address. 


Name 





Address. 





City. State 
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CLASSIF IE O 





Readers are invited to use the Classified Section 
to buy, sell or swap items, obtain jobs, assignment 
leads or fill jobs, rent, sell or seek property or vaca- 
tion spots, etc. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet with our approval. For literary 
services, including courses, critics, agents, subsidy 
publishers and typists, consult display advertising 
throughout the magazine. 

The Classified rate is twenty-five cents a word, 
including name and address. Count address num- 
ber as one word and city and zone as one word. To 
use a WriTeER’s Dicest Box Number, the fee 
is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for October 
issue must reach us by Aug. 1. 





Locate Any Book. No obligation. Aardvarks 
Booksearch, Box 668-W, San Diego 12, Calif. 


Books Found Thru World-Wide Contacts 
Book Land, Box 74561 J, Los Angeles 4, Calif. 





Save with Paperbacks. 11,000 Titles from 200 
Publishers—every subject. Mail 25c for 132 
page catalogue. Paperbacks, Box 206, Venice 
1, California. 





ee 
- CLUB ACTIVITIES 


No Writer’s Club in Your Area? Then investi- 
gate Doug Couden’s “Original” WCC! Six 
months’ trial membership, $1.00. Includes 
Writer’s Bulletin. Lillian Elders, Editor, 
WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











Experiment with “Sleep- ieee ” Fascinat- 
ing, educational. Use your phonograph, re- 
corder or amazing new “Electronic Educator” 
endless tape recorder. Self-Hypnosis, self-im- 
provement, Vocabulary, language courses now 
available on tape and record. Astonishing 
details, sensational 200-items catalog avail- 
able free. Write: Sleep-Learning Research 
Association, Box 24-WD, ‘WD, Olympia, Wash, 


Make Big Money Writing Simple trade maga- 
zine articles. No tedious study required. No 
wasted time practicing. Hundreds of maga- 
zines buying material each month. 5,000 word 
instruction manual $2.98 postpaid. Market list 
free. Satisfaction or money refunded. The 
Spauldings, 1823 Bechaud Beach Drive, Fond 
du Lac, Wis. 
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“How to Self-syndicate Your Own Material” 
—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, stor- 
ies, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices 
Schedule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, 
Sample Order and Agreement Form, ete. 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). 
While they last, gift copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources 
For Newspaper Features” included with 
Folio, American Features Syndicate, Dept. 
269, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


“The Trade Journal Review” covers the pub- 
lished cartoons of nearly 200 publications. 
Slant gags, cartoons to sell. $1.00 per issue, 
$12.00 yearly. P.O. Box 308D, Morgan Hill, 
Calif. 





Learn Gag Writing. Interesting particulars, 
dime, Frankel, P. O. Box 983, Chicago 90. 


New Check Chart Tells You Exactly Why 
Your Story Was Rejected. Amazing. Only 25c. 
Order Now. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano, 
Yonkers, N. Y 





What Would You Like to Know? Information? 
Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne Wert, Research Special- 
ist, 28 Wm. Penn Dr., Camp Hill, Pa. 
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| _ MAILING SERVICE 
Secret Mail Address. $3 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 









Exotic Tangier! Your letter or card airmailed 
anywhere for $1.00. We airmail acknowledge- 
ment to you. Worldpost, Socco 2329, Tangier, 
Morocco. 





Oakland Remails, 10c. Crawford, 3534 Mor- 
com Ave., Oakland 19, Calif. 





Remail Service 15c. Receiving/Forwarding $2 
mo, Capital views mailed. Rublee, 1536 17th 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 





Centralia — Center of Population, 1961, re- 
mails 30c (coins). Box 87, Centralia, Ill. 





Remailing 25¢—Prompt, confidential. Victor 
Swanson, Sabinsville, Penna, 





Letters Remailed 25c each. “Roof,” 952 Texas, 
Columbia 1, South Carolina. 
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Press Card—Impressive, distinctive, $1.00. A 
must for every free-lance writer, photog- 
rapher. Obtain official courtesies. Auto stick- 
ers and money-making information included 
free. Commercial Masters, Gardiner 1, N.Y. 





Imprinted Manuscript Envelopes: 50 each 
9x12; 91%2x12%, $4.00 postpaid. Carbon, rib- 
bons, erasable bond. Lowest prices all printing 
and office supplies. Remailing, 25c, Logan En- 
terprises, 6801-D Onyx Drive, N., St. Peters- 
burg, 3, Fla. 





Photographs for Writers. Reasonable. Paul’s 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 





Foot Comfort: You too will enjoy the year- 
round comfort of our double deerskin mocca- 
sins, casuals, slippers that earned us full 
approval of our satisfied customers. 30 styles. 
Free catalog. The Cottage Crafts Shop, Rut- 
land, Vermont. 

Portraits in Oil. Beautiful hand-painted por- 
traits in oils on canvas using only your snap- 
shot or photograph as a model. Weddings, 
Babies, Graduations, Classmates, Pets. Free 
details. Portraits, 402-WD Hazlett, Baltimore 
29, Maryland. 

“Immaculate Heart of Mary, pray for us now 
and at the hour of our death.’”’ Hubert Madere, 
Hahnville, Louisiana. 


Used Courses and Instruction Books bought, 
sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 124 
Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 





Perfect Letters: your message tactfully ex- 
pressed. Confidential. $1.00. No cheques. Box 
231, Franklinville, N. Y. 





Photographs for Writers, highest quality, 
satisfaction guaranteed, write Nelson’s Studio, 
Wright St., Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Plots—$1.00. Unpublished short stories $2.50. 
F. Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, SCRD, Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 












Have Some Scripts Left. All scripts now $5 


each. Agnes Richards, Box 191, Montrose, 
Mich. 





Sch cae eo ie 


For Many Ways to cash in on art ability, write 
Straley, 410-D, So. Western, Springfield, Ohio. 


Earn $20 a Week Sparetime. Wide assortment 
of popular books may be ordered at wholesale 
prices. Write for free book list and details. 
Writer’s Digest, Box T-10. 








If You Can Trace or Copy simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $50.00 weekly, spare time, 
in a copying and duplicating service for adver- 
tisers. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 


How I Retired at 47, easy plan—home! Free 
“Profits 1935-1968.” Free book ‘711 Bizarre, 
Successful Ventures.” Haylings-W2, Carlsbad, 
Calif. 





Sell by Mail! Six dynamic ads, you fill your- 
self: 35c. Fabulous Mail: 10c. Gerard, Farm- 
ville, Va. 


400-Year Calendar— All dates including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21x28’, $1. Thomas 
Carruth, Crowley, La. 





My Catalog of useful household items that 
will save you money is Free. Write for it Now. 
Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 


Typewriter Ribbons — Extra quality—long 
lasting $1.00 each; 2 for $1.75. 1,000 Name, ad- 
dress labels $1.00. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





Editors Recommend our specially designed 
9x12 ‘“Protect-O-Script” Envelopes for mail- 
ing manuscripts flat. Special, 23 for $1.00 or 
23—10x13 for $1.25 Postpaid. Vulcan Prod- 
ucts, 1909 Westchester Dr., Alexandria, Va. 





Manuscript Envelopes: 9x12, 50 for $2.00. Ball 
point pens: 12 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00. Ray 
Green, Box 50, Milford, Mass. 

Now No Need to Erase Your Typing Mistakes! 
New development works like magic right in 
the typewriter. Save time, keep your scripts 
clean, Original sheet corrector—$1.25. Carbon 
sheet corrector—$1.25. Year’s supply for aver- 
age typist. Acme Sales, P.O. Box 3081, New 
Orleans, La. 





Typewriter Ribbons, Guaranteed, All Models, 
Colors, Postpaid 50c each; $5.25 dozen. B. 
Alexander, Supply Division, 540 20th St., Oak- 
land, Calif. 





Typewriter Ribbons — Factory fresh $4.80 
dozen, 45c each. Postpaid. Prompt delivery. 
Specify make, color. Koppel, 1191 N.W. 112th 
Terrace, Miami 50, Fla. 





-WRITERS WANTED 


The “Ghost Composer” will accept a few more 
lyricists. Ed Martin, Box 2121, Hartford 1, 
Conn. 





Want To Make Money in the greeting card 
market? Write C. Gilbert, Box 2632, Kansas 
City 42, Mo. 





Poets, planning a’62 amateur anthology; pub- 
lished and unpublished poems are welcome for 
consideration. Hill & Lord, Commerce St., 
Crawfordville, Ga. 





See Page 58 
For Manuscript Typists 
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Where to Draw the Line 








“Poetry: How and “Why 


By Judson Jerome 





Mary Mary had a mar yhAD a (lit) le 
had a little lamb little lamb its 1,AM (bit)s 
its fleece fleece was white as (flee) cew asas w(hit)e 
was white snow and ass(no) 
as snow everywhere that w,AND EVE 
anid everywhere that Mary Mary went her ry,;W (hER) Et (hAt) 
went her lamb lamb was sure to Mar ywen 
was sure go. thE,r lambwaSS 
to go. ure 

TOgO 








Faced with so many possibilities, we may 
wonder how the poet struck upon the line 
arrangement he finally adopted. He may 
have noticed there were fourteen accents 
and that the seventh, snow, rhymed with the 
last. Conventionally punctuated, there is a 
complete sentence ending with the fourth 
beat and another ending with the seventh. 
Let us assume he saw the possibility of sym- 
metry, and although he had only a clause 
ending after the eleventh beat, went, he 
chose to divide there, contrasting the rolling 
sentence to the two blunt statements which 
begin the poem. We have, then, as it usually 
is printed : 
Mary had a little lamb. 
Its fleece was white as snow. 
And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

There is also a chance that the poet may 
have been influenced in his choice by the 
conventional ballad stanza which breaks up 
a couplet of fourteen syllable lines into a 
quatrain of four, three, four and three beat 
lines. 

Line units are the most pervasive charac- 
teristic of all poetry—and it is not a simple 
matter in our day for a poet to decide where 
one line ought to end and the next begin. 
Some poets employ instinct: they have no 
fixed principle, but divide when they feel the 
urge. We have two mingling traditions— 
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units determined by number of stresses and 
units determined by number of syllables— 
illustrated by the conventional arrangement 
of the nursery rhyme; note that the syllabic 
count does not quite work out, as the first 
foot is truncated (it would be more regular 
if it started, “Oh, Mary .. .”) and an extra 
light syllable occurs in the third line. But 
there are, of course, a variety of principles 
which can be used with good effect—and the 
three versions of Mary I gave at the begin- 
ning, though written in parody, can be used 
to illustrate techniques which can actually 
be quite useful. 

Notice first of all how important the line 
divisions are. Each gives a decidely different 
emotional tone and effect to the words— 
because although we read right on, the line 
unit makes a momentary impression: we get 
the impact of the line and then of the sen- 
tences and rhetorical units. The first example 
breaks after significant words—so that each 
line seems to arrive, to climb to a minor 
crest. Lines six and seven might have been 
(more smoothly) arranged: 

and everywhere 
that Mary went 
her lamb 


That is, the lines can be made to emphasize 
the phrases or thought units or to pull against 
them. 

The second example is based on an opposite 














principle. The significant words occur at the 
beginnings of the lines and the last words are 
all dropped, thrown away, the voice trailing 
off. Beginnings and endings of lines are the 
spots for natural emphasis, and the endings 
are usually stronger. By deliberately de- 
emphasizing them, one gets an interestingly 
jerky, indifferent tone—a modern slur, shy- 
ing from emotion and rhetoric. 

Apologies to Mr. Cummings for the third. 
While it may look silly, actually it is a kind of 
tribute—for he has taught us so much about 
the very nature of words, punctuation, space, 
the nature of language, that we cannot use 
his lessons without seeming to parody him or 
imitate him too slavishly. Just as much mod- 
ern painting fragments experience, vision, 
shape to make us really see it, make us aware 
of color and texture and form, so he frag- 
mented language—and with an illuminating 
explosion. My version of Mary is an inade- 
quate imitation—but it can be used to dem- 
onstrate some of the possibilities. 


Since our perception of punctuation, for 
example, had become dulled by habit, he 
puts it to new uses. Here, for example, the 
capitalized letters (as sometimes in Cum- 
mings) spell out a kind of anagram message: 
ADAM AND EVE WERE A MESS, TOO. 
Well, once we begin thinking about Adam 
and Eve in relation to that lamb and Mary, 
our minds become open to all sorts of things 
—from a more sacred Mary and sacred lamb 
(I wonder, actually, if this were not somehow 
connected with the genesis of the nursery 
rhyme) to the bawdier implications of the 
first line. In Cummings, one would expect 
the various words within words, spaces, jux- 
tapositions, interruptions and meldings to 
have some relevance to the poem’s purpose 
(however difficult that relevance may be to 
discover) . Here, I confess, they are somewhat 
arbitrary, although you might have fun con- 
sidering them. Fun is a valuable part of the 
experience; it would be a great mistake to 
read Cummings deadpan. It would also be a 
mistake to expect to be able to put all the 
various innuendoes and side effects of such a 
poem into a logical paraphrase: the method 
forces you to see the poem as a thing, an art 
object, no more subject to restatement than 
would be a statue. 


Also, notice, it forces you to see. Poetry is 





POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 


Send one or more of your best poems today 
for FREE EXAMINATION. Any Subject. 
Immediate Consideration. 

Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC co. 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 








My Vocabulary is at Your Service 


H. CROMWELL SMITH 
Ghost Writer 


103 WEST 77th STREET 


NEW YORK 24, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-5776 








SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 


NATIONAL SONGWRITERS’ GUILD 
15A Raymonde Circle Ormond Beach, Florida 
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way to success for you. My clients are selling. 

revise, take care of all corrections, properly type your novel 
or non-fiction book, and present it at its very best. 

Eighteen years of ‘experience in creative re-writing of 
authors’ manuscripts. $2.00 per thousand words (four type- 
written pages). Payment down, balance after I have 
completed the work. 


EDITH NAILL 
3832 East 93rd Street, Kansas City 32, Missouri 
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BOOK PRINTING 


[A] new economical “gang run’ 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 
lowest cost. Paperbacks or hard 
cloth covers. Highest quality 
work. From 250 copies up. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ADAMS PRINTERS 
| 30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WO, CHICAGO 2, ILL. 

















EXPERT PROFESSIONAL 
HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure ‘‘Open Your Door to Literary Suc- 
cess.'" APPRAISAL FEES, $5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words; 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words; $10.00 per play, any 
number of acts; $15.00 per book ms. of any length. 
CONSULTATIONS $5.00 
Phone for appt. RE 3-4143 


MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE 
if you submit a book ms. or play. 


EDITING. .. COACHING. ..REVISION... 
and MARKETING 


MARY KAY TENNISON 
3265 Connecticut St., Los Angeles 6, Calif. 
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primarily an auditory experience, but since 
most people come in contact with it on paper, 
there is ample reason for making it a visual 
experience as well—and though many poets, 
old and new, have experimented with its vis- 
ual possibilities (writing poems like circles or 
wings or altars or diamonds or mirror images, 
or including various kinds of anagrams), no 
one has to the same extent as Cummings 
made the written poem so much a part of its 
essential being. Some of his poems read aloud 
well—he has a magnificent lyric gift; but 
others cannot be read aloud at all, their 
meaning is so inextricable from their shape 
on the page. 

Of course that is not achieved without sac- 
rifice of other things—things which I person- 
ally believe are more valuable in poetry; and 
while I am glad Cummings happened to the 
world, I think he has about exhausted the 
riches of his techniques. As I have said before, 
I am committed to the stress-determined line 
—and what interests me about the other ways 
of breaking lines is the way they can be in- 
corporated in more traditional practice. 

Just as speech rhythms play against the 
standard alternating beat, rhetorical units— 
phrases, sentences, paragraphs—play against 
line and stanza units. You get a powerful 
effect of reinforcement when you make them 
coincide (with “closed”’ lines or stanzas, sharp 
caesuras) and tense straining when you make 
them conflict (enjambment). Enjambment 
can speed up the lines: 





Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball ; 


Or it can create a number of other effects— 
such as awkward hesitation (try splitting an 
infinitive between two lines), humor (as, to 
end a line with an adjective and start the 
next line with an unexpected noun), ambi- 
guity (as when the line read as a unit means 
one thing, but taken with the following line 
means something quite different) , emphasis 
(forcing you to come down hard on the word 
that starts the next line) or uneasiness (as 
when the grammatical function of the words 
in one line is not clear until you have arrived 
at the next). It takes advantage, of course, of 
the instant of hesitation at the end of the line 
which gives it its definition. Try taking a 
familiar passage, as I have done with Mary, 
and dividing it different ways; you will learn 
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much, I think, which you can apply in your 
own writing. 

The common line lengths in English poetry 
are from three stresses to six. One or two 
stress lines have almost a trick effect: 


And find 
What wind 


Serves to advance an honest mind. 

A seven-stress line (although it used to be 
popular) divides almost invariably into four 
and three, and longer lines similarly divide. 
A three-beat line is, particularly if used with 
rhyme, song-like, making you very much 
aware of its rhythm and shape. (But it is par- 
ticularly useful for “‘accentual” meter, in 
which the number of unaccented syllables 
vary drastically while the number of stresses 
per line remains constant; a longer accentual 
line than three tends to lose its definition.) 
Four-beat lines are the most common for 
song (particularly “headless” lines: MARy 
HAD a LITtle LAMB). It also makes a good 
jogging meter for longer poems (it is some- 
times called “dog-trot,” particularly when it 
occurs as tetrameter couplets). 

But the pentameter line is, of course, the 
standard in English poetry—and for good 
reasons. Its odd number of beats does not 
divide monotonously in two (as hexameter, 
for example, tends to do). It has a comfort- 
able relation to our breathing (so much s0 
that I knew one Shakespearean actor who 
sucked breath like a pump at the end of every 
line—not recommended!) . It is long enough 
not to obtrude itself on our consciousness— 
that is, it can be made, when desired, to slip 
inconspicuously into sentence structure—and 
yet it is short enough to be heard as a single 
cadence, to roll out as a thumping, resonant 
whole. It is capable of almost bewildering 
variety—so that you can read a mile or so of 
Pope’s couplets and think no two were rhyth- 
mically identical; or you can read the pen- 
tameter of Frost and Dylan Thomas, for ex- 
ample, without the least consciousness that 
they are using basically the same meter. 


An interesting variation of the standard-line 
lengths comes of overlapping one with an- 
other: “April is the cruelest month, breeding 
...” isa pentameter line, but with a tetram- 
eter unit superimposed. This parasitic line 
holds words in a strange suspension—and can 
be used for other effects, too, particularly if 
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combined with rhyme (e. g., write out a te- 
trameter poem, such as “To His Coy Mis- 
tress,” in pentameter lines, letting the rhymes 
fall where they may—it may suggest to you 
some use you can make of this as a deliberate 
device). Another variation is to interweave 
standard lines with phrase-determined lines 
(study the line breaks in Arnold’s “Dover 
Beach,” which builds up to its pentameter 
and recedes from it like the waves it describes) . 


I have not much to say for the instinctual 
methods of free verse. I believe that, by and 
large, a poet ought to have a clear reason for 
what he does—and that this ought to be per- 
ceptible to the reader. In practice free verse 
is frequently like improvisation at the piano: 
scraps of a variety of tunes keep boiling up in 
the soup. Most commonly, free verse uses 
phrase-determined lines—and this, it seems 
to me, is monotonous: we have the phrases, 
creating their pattern—and the poem is more 
apt to bring them alive if it plays them off 
against something else. Aside from phrase 
units, free verse is apt to employ some very 
cheap effects, like putting a single word on a 
line for emphasis, as if the word death meant 
little connected to other words but suddenly 
became a great deal more ominous and 
meaningful when set off by itself on a line. Or 
there is the drop up sort 

drop up 
drop and the up 
of thing, which every poet from Ben Jonson 
to Alan Ginzberg seems to have discovered at 
one time or another, but is, quite simply, corn. 

Like rhythm, rhyme, alliteration, or any 
other element of poetic technique, line divi- 
sion usually is more effective when it subtly 
reinforces or expands meaning without draw- 
ing attention to itself. For this reason the tra- 
ditional forms, which do not ostentatiously 
challenge the reader, may well serve the con- 
tent to challenge him more powerfully. This 
is not to say, however, that you can relax to a 
familiar tune and write good poetry: I rec- 
ommend a continual experiment of pushing 
and pulling against the boundaries which 
tradition has provided. 


Saturday Review, 25 West 45th St., New York 36. 
John Ciardi, the well-known poetry editor, seems 
to me one of the best in the business. In spite of 
400-750 envelopes of poems per week (“95-+-% 
junk,” he says) , he manages to keep a fresh eye for 
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Can it be the helpful articles which explain 
in detail how to improve your writing, such 

s “Keep the Fiction Illusion” in the May 
issue? Or the plentiful market reports 
direct from editors who wish to buy articles, 
stories, cartoons, photos, fillers and verse 
from our readers? 


Perhaps it’s the kind of articles like 
“Television and You,” which describe 
opportunities in special fields for writers. 


With so many interesting readers, 
“Forum,” the WD letters-from-our-readers 
column, wins many friends, 


On the other hand, it may be the long- 
standing WD policy to call a “‘slow-paying” 
market, a “‘slow-paying’”’ market, regardless 
of the consequences. Or the fact that WD 
refuses to accept advertising from those 
whose practices do not appear to be in the 
best interests of the WD reader. 


We think the secret is that WD loves its 
readers, too! So take heart in your writing 
by subscribing to WD. 
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new poets, to find what I would describe (in praise) 
as readable poems, week after week. As you prob- 
ably know, his criticism and occasional articles in 
the magazine have aroused much healthy contro- 
versy and given the magazine real importance in 
formation of poetic taste. As a fairly popular 
weekly, the magazine serves a valuable function in 
bringing “quality” poetry to a wide audience. 

Unfortunately poetry in Saturpay Review (as in 
most magazines) serves chiefly as “‘filler’—and, 
obviously, a short poem fits in much more easily 
than a long one—although “We manage special 
space for specially good poems.” Mr. Ciardi ac- 
cepts, the poem goes into a file and waits for a 
space of the right dimensions—sometimes for a 
number of months. Payment is upon publication at 
the basic rate of 50c per line, more for the rare 
poem that takes two columns, minimum of $10, 
payment to nearest $2.50. Reports are usually very 
quick. “Absolutely no individual criticism,” he 
says—and I think there is no point in asking. (In 
general, it is better to submit poems to any mag- 
azine without covering letters, particularly requests 
for criticism; they waste your time and the edi- 
tor’s.) No light verse or translations: Mr. Ciardi is 
not opposed to these in principle, but there is sim- 
ply too much new, serious poetry being written to 
justify giving space to anything else. 

It is dangerous to attempt to characterize but, in- 
evitably, we build up subjective classifications of 
magazines to which we submit. I select very care- 
fully (and infrequently) the poems I send to Sat- 
uRDAY Review; I want them to be concrete, clear, 
fairly short and of some dramatic force, to convey 
direct experience. That may tell you less about 
Saturpay Review than about me, but it implies 
at least this much good advice (which, I believe, 
applies equally well to any other publication) : 
scattershot is more apt to irritate than puncture. 
You may think that in all those envelopes your sub- 
missions won’t be remembered—and, true enough, 
they won't be if they fall in the 95-+-%. But if your 
interest is in acceptance rather than conspicuous 
consumption of stamps, you might begin by having 
enough initial respect for an editor to do your own 


weeding. 
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Tell the Truth and Sell 


(Continued from page 35) 





ting time: maybe ten minutes, between bursts 
of steam-of-consciousness writing. 

I suppose, though, you’re still wondering 
what the title of this article means, Well, it’s 
simple enough. Sometimes, even with a title 
typed up, and a lively imagination in readi- 
ness, you have no idea where you are going. 
You sit and stare, and know in a general way 
what you want to do, but have no specific 
take-off point in mind. This happened to me 
when I wrote a story called “Bedside Mon- 
ster,” also for Ziff-Davis. (It’s not the only 
place I sell, but I seem to sell there more than 
anyplace else. Besides, I have a soft spot for it, 
since it bought my first story written in New 
York.) All I knew about “Bedside Monster,” 
was that it was to be about a doctor who 
wanted to kill off a faithless wife, in a science- 
fictional way. My problem: What pushed 
him to the brink of committing murder? I 
had to know that, or I couldn’t start the story. 

And this is when I suddenly thought of tell- 
ing the truth: I didn’t know when he made 
this crucial decision, So why not simply say 
so? The opening sentence of the story ran: 

“IT don’t know when I consciously decided 
to do something about Jason and my 
wife...” I followed it up with a brief bit of 
background, telling how they'd been laugh- 
ing at me, openly flaunting their love in my 
face, and so on. Every so often, I’d add a line 
like, “But still I hadn’t decided to destroy 
them.” It was about two pages later that I 
came up with “I gave Laura an ultimatum. 
She could have a nice legal divorce, alimony, 
and her share of the community property, if 
she’d just go off and leave me be. She 
laughed and refused . . .” 

Only one thing remained to be written, 
now: “I guess that was when I decided to do 
something about them.” 

See what I mean? At even Ic a word, which 
I get when I sell to Ziff-Davis, I earned ap- 
proximately $6.00 of the total sale price by 
simply telling the truth: I didn’t know where 
the character got his motivation, for two l1c- 
a-word pages. 

This may sound a little silly to you, but it’s 
really good sense, psychologically, to ramble 
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your problems out onto paper, where they'll 
do you more good than writhing inside your 
head. 

Next time you can’t think of anything to 
write, write that! Pull up your chair to your 
typewriter, and let your mind relax, and start 
to type— 

“I don’t know what to write. There doesn’t 
seem to be any thing to say. What can I tell 
you who read this? I suppose you’re wonder- 
ing what happened to me. Do! dare tell you? 
It involved a girl, of course. It always in- 
volves a girl. They’re all young, lovely, and 
treacherous. No, I’m not bitter. I’m beyond 
bitterness, now. Perhaps, if I told you from 
the beginning . . . It all started—” 

There. Complete honest truth. I have no 
idea yet who this girl is, why the writer is so 
bitter, or what happened. But here’s the im- 
portant point: Neither does the reader, and 
he wants to know. 

So all you have to do is stay a line ahead of 
him, and you have a new member of your 
fan club. You think I’m kidding? Just sit 
down and try it. There are only two things 
to remember: 

1) Forget 





about character, narrative, 


and/or description. and 2) Tell the truth! 

Now, if you’ll excuse me, I’m going back to 
that guy who’s so bitter about this mysterious 
girl, the treacherous one. It’s hooked my in- 
terest. 





Faulkner (Continued from page 16) 





would have been enough to fill the 
eight or ten or twelve years of his nat- 
ural life because twelve years are not 
very many and it doesn’t take much 
to fill them. . . . 


“. . The driver was in a hurry, that 
was the reason. Perhaps he had sev- 
eral miles to go yet and he was already 
late for supper. That was why he 
didn’t have time to slow or stop or 
drive around Pete. And since he 
didn’t have time to do that, naturally 
he didn’t have time to stop after- 
ward.... 

“... But Pete has forgiven him. In his 
year and a quarter of life he never 
had anything but kindness from 
human beings; he would gladly give 
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the other six or eight or ten of it rather 
than make one late for supper.” 


From the Eagle News Editor in 1950, Phil 
Mullen, who plaintively headed a story BILL 
FAULKNER’S GOTTA LET OXFORD 
BE PROUD OF A NOBEL PRIZE WIN- 
NER, to the present-day publisher, 28-year- 
old William McGehee, Oxford newsmen 
would agree that Faulkner does not seek local 
attention. But when he thinks something 
needs to be said, he says it—and through the 
columns of the paper if possible. 

In 1950 that was not possible. Three minis- 
ters had taken an ad in the Eagle urging citi- 
zens to vote dry in the local beer option. Mr. 
Faulkner appeared in the Eagle office with 
an “answer” he wanted published. The cir- 
cumstances are not clear, but the outcome 
was that the publisher, Col. E. J. Hoar, 
turned down the manuscript by the Nobel 
Prize winner. 
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Faulkner had the statement printed as 
handbills on the Eagle job press. Then he 
stood on the square, across from the court- 
house, and handed them out. 

The handbill, in a precise, ironic tone, set 
about to demolish the arguments of the ad- 
vertisement. It began: 


1. “Beer was voted out in 1944 be- 
cause of its obnoxiousness.” Beer was 
voted out in 1944 because too many 
voters who drank beer or didn’t ob- 
ject to other people drinking it were 
absent in Europe and Asia defending 
Oxford, where voters who preferred 
home to war could vote on beer in 
1944. ... 


But the election was lost. The lead of the 
Eagle story about the event began: “The 
churches won an election in Oxford Tues- 
day. . . . All the influence and ancient power 
of the pulpit word was poured against the 
alcoholic beverage of not more than four 
percent by weight. All the respectability ap- 
peal and practical organization of the Sun- 
day School class was turned to the mechanics 
of getting the ‘right vote out’. . .” 

The vote did not silence Faulkner, however. 

In answer to an earlier Eagle ad listing him 
among the proponents of legal beer, he wrote 
a letter of “protest,” pointing out that he was 
“every inch as much an enemy of liberty and 
enlightenment and progress as any voting or 
drinking dry either in Oxford.” 

The old ways are better, Faulkner wrote. 
The teen-agers can drive to Quitman County 
and the greybeards can telephone for beer 
“as we always have done.” “Of course it costs 
twice as much and you drink too much of it 

. but better that than break up the long 
and happy marriage between dry voters and 
illicit sellers, for which our fair state supplies 
one of the last sanctuaries and strongholds.” 

But his effort in the election had been only 
secondarily concerned with beer, Faulkner 
wrote. He was protesting “anyone making a 
public statement which any fourth-grade 
child with a pencil and paper can disprove.” 
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He objected to “a priest so insulting 
the intelligence of his hearers as to 
assume that he can make any state- 
ment, regardless of its falsity, and be- 
cause of respect of his cloth, not one 
of them will try or dare to check up 
on it. But most of all . . . I object to 
ministers of God violating the canons 
and ethics of their sacred and holy 
avocation by using, either openly or 
underhand, the weight and power of 
their office to try to influence a civil 
election.” 


This, from the writer who said, “There used 
to be problems of courage, honor, chastity, 
virtue. .. . They don’t exist any more. Now 
there are only angles.” 

Faulkner has written at least 26 letters to 
editors throughout the country. But the best 
have appeared in the Oxford Eagle, sworn 
circulation 2,653, which chronicles the life 
of William Faulkner in its ads and news 
columns. 





Man Against White Space 
(Cont’d fr. pg. 33) 





their minds and now believe liquor should be 
advertised and sold more widely? Does it 
mean someone said: “We tried to do what 
we thought was right but it costs too much. 
We need the dough. Sell Schenley.” 

What was the reasoning? What were the 
ethics? 

To us, the point of this whole thing is that 
no literature came forth from any publica- 
tion; no lectures were offered to an assembled 
group of publishers; no monographs were 
written by university professors; no minutes 
of publishing trade meetings were circulated 
in which the ins and outs of this decision 
were discussed on an intellectual as well as on 
a business and ethical basis. 

The thing just happened and that was that. 
Perhaps, the Post got fifty letters from the 
dry clique cancelling their subscriptions and 
fifty letters from their wet counterparts ex- 
tending subscriptions, As a group, advertisers 
didn’t know, didn’t care and paid no never- 
mind. 

Were the same thing to happen in medicine 
or law or politics an abundance of comment 
would instantly bubble up and the whole na- 
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tion would be the better for it through being 
better informed. But publishing, although it 7 
deals with the subject of communication, 
does not communicate to itself and has no 
articulate, accepted, universal code of ethics 
that are respected. 

Nothing substantial is being done to educate 
and stimulate creative people to become pub- | 
lishers. As a result, publishing jobs are being 
filled by manufacturers who wish to buy 
cheap and sell dear. They have .no compul- | 
sion to communicate and they have nothing 
to say. 


Who’s For Publishing? 


To the men who prefer publishing as a way 
of life, who wake up each morning with great 
relish and an abundance of wit and energy to 
turn into publishing, their life-long mistress, 
I offer this article. 





Grammar Quiz 


(Cont’d from page 32) 





Here’s what Rose told me: “I met him on 
April 3, 1956,! and had to giggle when he | 
said,” *‘Hello,t brighteyes—where’re you | 
going?’ Well,5 I hadn’t been about to go any- 7 
where® important,’ and so I went with him. 7 
Oh,” she sighed, ®“he was a heartbreaker. 7 
You really should have seen him.” I didn’t 
tell her, but, before she met him, I’d® seen 7 
him several times walking!® down Main = 
Street in his seersucker suit. 
1. month day COMMA year COMMA. 
2. a comma separates the dialogue tag (he © 
said) from the quotation following it. 
3. a speech within a speech is set off by single © 
quotation marks. 
. Interjections (hello) and nouns in direct 
address (brighteyes) are set off by | 
commas. 
. Interjections (well) are set off by commas. 
. anywhere, NOT anywheres. 
. place a comma before the coordinating 
conjunction beginning the second main 7 
clause. 
. quotation marks separate spoken from 
non-spoken words. 
. past perfect tense to indicate an action 
preceding a past action. 
. place modifiers where they belong—the 
participial phrase introduced by walking © 
does NOT modify J. f 
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Troubles in Writing? 


Here's how Palmer's home-study instruction offers you the 
most practical, time-and-money-saving road to writing success 


Read What Palmer Students 
and Palmer Graduates say: 


Graduate Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, 
one of the all-time 
' greats in science fic- 
tion, writes: “The 
Palmer course is ex- 
cellent and I am 
glad I took it. It 
was a milestone in 
my career.” 





New Writer Succeeds 


“Before taking the 
Palmer course I 
knew nothing about 
writing. All I pos- 
sessed was the urge. 
Now, after studying 
with Palmer, I have 
sold several short 
stories. One brought 
me a check for $125.”—Edith P. 
Wortman, Albany, Georgia. 





Graduate Reports Second Sale 


“T would like to re- 
port my second sale 
—a 1000-word 
story to Home Life. 
Your course was 
tall very helpful, a 
‘" ). a source of much 
enjoyment. I appre- 
- ciated the encour- 
agement offered by the instructors, 
whose sole interest seemed to be the 
guiding of students into successful 
careers.”—David L. Hanson, Byron, 
Georgia. 
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What to Write About? 


Is this a problem to you? Palmer instruction helps you to 
find starting points for stories, to develop your powers of 
observation, and turn into stories the little human interest 
events that occur every day in your life. 


Do You Know How to Hook and Hold the Reader? 


As a Palmer student, you are shown how to make opening 
paragraphs so intriguing that the reader can’t stop; how to 
create suspense in the story body; and to produce reader 
satisfaction in the closing. 


Are Your Characters Real? 


Are they individual characters, or merely character types? 
Palmer teaches you the difference, and outlines the most 
effective methods of characterization so that your story 
people will come to life. 


Does Your Dialogue Sound Natural? 


If not, you will receive special help in adding color and 
contrast through distinctive speech mannerisms; in match- 
ing speech with character; in putting purpose and drama 
in your dialogue. 

All of the above, and much more, is covered in Palmer’s 
Lessons and Assignments—all of it carefully designed to 
develop your skill in making material interesting to the 


reader. Learn From Successful Writers 


Furthermore, Palmer’s unique training shows you how 
to use professional techniques for all fields: magazines, TV, 
newspapers and special journals—all at one low cost. You 
receive individual coaching by professional writers. And 
Palmer’s accreditation by the National Home Study Coun- 
cil is assurance of reliability and integrity. 
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today for free typical lesson and 40-page book. No obligation; no 
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